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LATIN AS A VOCATIONAL STUDY 


Under the above title Mr. Albert D. Perkins, head of the Department 
of Ancient Languages in the High School of Dorchester, Massachusetts, 
presented a paper last April before the New England Classical Associa- 
tion. It will appear in full in the Classical Journal forOctober. Mean- 
while, with Mr. Perkins’ consent, we quote for our readers from a 
partial report which appeared in the Boston Teachers’ News Letter of 
June, since the paper records a most interesting experiment. 

Mr. Perkins has applied very practical tests toa question that has suf- 
fered much from the theorizers, as witness certain recent discussions of 
the value of classical studies, in which too often the memories of along 
past youth are made to do duty for argument, and the words “‘classical”’ 
and “‘vocational”’ are set up against each other asnaturalenemies. Mr. 
Perkins’ attack was direct, his method admirable. He set himself one 
task, to decide whether two years of the required modern language 
study in the curriculum could be advantageously exchanged for the 
Latin to be taught with the special end in view of improving the stu- 
dent’s grasp of English, and thus his chances of success in a chosen 
career. It seems that business men are complaining more and more 
that the graduates of high schools cannot spell and have only the most 
limited knowledge of the meaning of words. 


Miss Blanchard, the teacher of salesmanship in the Dorchester High School, who 
also has an evening class in Business Administration composed of employees in 
Filene’s store, goes even further. She states that it is found in the work down town, 
that the chief obstacle to promotion is ignorance of English; that is, lack of knowl- 
edge of the meaning and use of words derived from the Latin. To quote Miss 
Blanchard: “The success of a salesman or business man is found in actual practice 
to be directly proportioned on the one hand, to ability to understand what the other 
man has to say, and on the other hand, the ability to convince him of the superiority 
of the goods offered for sale, or the advantage connected with the business proposi- 
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tion in hand.’’ In short, other things being equal, it is vocabulary which holds the 
key to success. This fact is recognized by the educational department at Filene’s 
and as a result every night the members of the evening classes bring in for explana- 
tion and study, lists of words they have heard during the day, but have not under- 
stood. These words, sometimes amounting to as many as forty are almost entirely 
of Latin origin. Thus, you see, we are confronted not with a theory, but with a con- 
dition, as it actually exists in the fierce competition of the business world of today. 


To quote another teacher, Miss Ripley, ‘‘A broad, flexible, discrimi- 
nating vocabulary is a prime business asset. In my opinion, the time 
is coming to an end when the crude, uneducated tradeswoman can 


succeed.” 

In the spring of 1912 the experiment was begun in the commercial 
department of the Dorchester High School, with one section of the 
pupils, 40in number. The second year the teaching was given to four 
sections, numbering about 165. Mr. Perkins took the class himself 
and he says that apart from the usual routine of mastering forms and 
syntax (for he was determined that the course should be a serious study 
of the Latin language) he tried to emphasize two things. 


First, very many written translations in which much stress is laid upon correct 
English; and second, a study of the meaning and use of words derived from Latin, 
taking the Latin words of the vocabularies—and the authors read—as a basis. 
The English words are classified as to parts of speech, and spelled (over and over 
again, if necessary), their meanings are traced from the Latin; and finally, English 
sentences are written containing the words correctly used. A careful record is kept 
in notebooks provided for the purpose. They get most of the derivatives from their 
English dictionaries. I try to give them as few words as possible, myself, in order 
that the spirit of investigation and discovery may help to keep up the interest. As 
a matter of fact, the interest aroused by these discoveries has been unequaled by 
anything else I have observed in the classroom in recent years. The words must be 
recorded correctly, and reviewed, both orally and in written exercises, until fixed. 
Even then, of course, it will be impossible for every pupil to know all the words, 
however much one may try to hammer them in. 

The English department in the Dorchester High School is naturally interested in 
the experiment. I was not a little pleased the other day when an English teacher 
remarked that the new course seemed to have justified itself already, since the 
pupils were forever consulting their English dictionaries. 


Mr. Perkins goes on to say that a year ago Latin was also introduced 
into the department of dressmaking and millinery by Miss Ripley, the 
teacher in charge. 

As to the method Mr. Perkins continues: 


Syntax is studied only to the extent of making clear the meaning of what is read, 
and lists of English derivatives are made from every available Latin word met in the 
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course. These derivatives are classified as to parts of speech, defined, and later 
embodied in sentences composed by the pupils. The number of derivatives in most 
cases is surprisingly large. Few Latin words yield less than half a dozen, some as 
many as 60 or 70, while facio gave the astonishing number of 156. 

The pupils begin with the root or base of the Latin word, and then run through 
with the prefixes. For example, in scribo, scriptus, scribere, scripsi, they find what 
they can in the English dictionary from the two stems scrib and script, and then 
hunt up other words, taking the prefixes in alphabetical order. We thus lay much 
stress upon prefixes, and as a matter of fact, after a few months have a typewritten 
list of them pasted on the inside of the cover of the note-book for easy reference in 
looking up derivatives. Just here is a point. Since in the study of stenography, 
many of the Latin prefixes and suffixes, and not a few Latin words, are represented 
by definite phonographic signs, the commercial pupils who have studied Latin, when 
they come to phonography in the third and fourth years, have a distinct advantage. 
In fact, this year five or six fourth-year commercial pupils, who had not had my 
training, entered the Latin class, primarily that they might master these phono- 
graphic signs with greater facility. 

The last two years of the class are to be devoted to a modern language, and I am 
not without hope that the language power developed by the two years’ study of 
Latin may enable the pupils to read nearly as much French or German as if they had 
taken the modern language from the start. 

Finally it was found possible to make an actual test of the value of the Latin 
training by selecting two sets of pupils of equal ability, one set in the second year of 
Latin, and the other in the second year of a modern language. Accordingly, we 
chose pupils such that each group had virtually the same average mark in Latin, 
on the one hand, and modern language, on the other, and also in English, with the 
result in actual figures that the non-Latin group in the two studies averaged 0.5 of 
1 per cent the higher. To make doubly sure that the Latin pupils were not 
favored, the non-Latin group were taken from the section of Mr. Murdock, a classi- 
cal scholar, who in his English teaching emphasizes the Latin element in the language. 
There were 21 pupils in each set, all in the second-year-class of the school.' 

The results of the six measurements were as follows: 


January and February 1914. 
Latin Non Latin 


I aes yop tata twinge ta wate aes Resides eat 82.5 72.6 
re Pr rere 57-5 40.6 
Definitions and parts of speech......... Sie neers eo Yates 33-3 
Meaning of words and spelling........................ §7-0 27.5 
Excellence in vocabulary...... Beta Sp, SN SSE a Sage 36.0 6.8 
June 1913 
Meaning of words and spelling cae ; o> 6.8 __ 12.3 
6) 967-8 ©) 295-5 
I ye ee ee ere 61.3 32.18 








! For the details of the text the original paper must be consulted. The utmost pre- 
cautions were taken to insure that those of the Latin course should not be favored. 
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In these six tests, the blundering and groping in the dark on the part of the non- 
Latin students would be ludicrous but for the tragedy of it all. For example, one 
pupil said of concussion: “‘ An accident; leaves some people with a disease of the 
brain.” A second gave this meaning of resonant: ‘To be firmly fixed in a certain 
resolution.” Again potent was explained as ‘something which hangs overhead; 
hence, a warning.” By another militant was defined as ‘‘a woman who destroys 
everything within her reach; a suffragette.”’ Still another defined intervention as 
“an invention of something invented before;”’ and, finally, a youngster capped the 
climax by explaining pendant as “‘a Harvard-Yale game.” 


This experiment makes a definite contribution to our show list of 
proved and tested methods. It has aroused great interest, and many 
believe that it points out the way in which the ancient languages are to 
be reinstated. 


THE SMITH-LEVER BILL 


From the Experiment Station Record of May, 1914, we abstract the 
important points concerning this bill, which has so much of interest 
for students and teachers of Extension Work in Home Economics. 


This new measure is the sixth act which recognizes agriculture as an appropriate 
subject for promotion by the Federal Government, and the fifth to provide perma- 
nent grants from the public Treasury to be used through the system of state institu- 
tions established by the Morrill land-grant of 1862. 


Former acts have so educated the public that this one has been 
passed in response to a widespread demand. Farmers, speaking 
through their various organizations have been especially eager for it, 
and there is a general recognition that this bill will make for the 
improvement of the country’s greatest industry and conserve our 
national resources for posterity. 

The growth of the bill may be traced back to 1906 when the com- 
mittee on extension work of the Association of Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations made its recommendation that each Agri- 
cultural College should organize such a department. In rgro a bill 
was passed which enabled federal state forces to coéperate and as the 
work progressed, the conviction grew “That agriculture was not 
keeping pace with modern progress and that added means were indis- 
pensable for reaching and influencing the mass of farmers on the land.”’ 

The present bill which was passed by Congress last winter and 
signed by the President in May, is the fiscal expression of several 
different bills that have been under discussion for over two years. 
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The Act provides that“ in order to aid in diffusing among the people of the United 
States useful and practical information on subjects relating to agriculture and home 
economics and to encourage the application of the same,” there may be inaugurated 
in connection with the colleges receiving federal aid under the Morrill acts, agricul- 
tural extension work to be carried on in codperation with this department. This 
work is to consist of “the giving of instruction and practical demonstrations in 
agriculture and home economics to persons not attending or resident in said college 
in the several communities, and imparting to such persons information on said sub- 
jects through field demonstrations, publications, and otherwise.” 

For the maintenance of the work there is permanently appropriated $480,000 per 
annum, or $10,000 for each State which accepts the provisions of the Act. In addi- 
tion, there is appropriated $600,000 for the second fiscal year of its operation, and 
for each year thereafter for seven years $500,000 additional, until a total of $4,100,- 
000 is reached, which with the $480,000 makes a total of $4,580,000, and continues as 
a permanent annual appropriation. Unlike the initial appropriation of $480,000, 
these additional appropriations are to be allotted annually to each state by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in the proportion which its rural population bears to the 
total rural population. They are also conditional upon the provision by the States 
of an equal sum for maintenance of the work, supplied either by direct appropria- 
tion or contributions from the county, college, or local authorities, or from 
individuals within the State. 

The Act further provides that the extension work authorized is to be carried on 
in such manner as may be mutually agreed upon by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the colleges. 

It is specified that in States where there are two or more colleges receiving the 
benefits of the Morrill acts, the legislatures shall designate the institutions to re- 
ceive the appropriations. No part of the appropriation can be used in the purchase, 
erection, or repair of buildings, the purchase or rental of land, college course 
teaching, promoting agricultural trains, or other purposes not specifically author- 
ized, and not more than 5 per cent for the printing and distribution of publications. 


In one respect, the measure is unusually broad; it recognizes the 
home and the home maker and the general conditions of country living, 
the term “Home Economics” formally appearing in federal legislation 
for probably the first time. It is, therefore, a recognition of the Ameri- 
can home maker and of the worth and dignity of the vocation which 
she represents, as well as an acknowledgment of the great importance 
of farming. 

The question has already arisen, “‘What proportion of this money is 
to be available for extension teachers of Home Economics?” In one 
department of the work, the Canning Clubs of the South, the need 
seems to be pressing, for the funds from the General Education Board 
which have financed them up to the passage of the Smith-Lever Bill, 
are no longer at their disposal. 
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But there is every reason to think that no injustice will be done. 
The great fact is that in thus seeking to promote the general welfare 
by a comprehensive and permanent system of extension work on the 
farm and in the home, the Federal Government becomes an active 
coéperator in the campaign for rural development and progress which 
has made such remarkable headway within recent years. Plans for 
the expenditure of this money are not wholly in the hands of the Agri- 
cultural Colleges. They are to act in coéperation with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. As fast as the leaders in Extension Work in 
Home Economics can mature their plans and train their teachers, they 
will undoubtedly receive their share of this fund. It should be remem- 
bered that the first appropriation of $10,000 per State will not go very 
far. Much of it will be spent in creating or perfecting the organization 
for extension work. The tendency will be to put a considerable share 
into enterprises already begun. The demand for county agents is so 
great that this will absorb the fund until the counties generally have 
such agents. Meanwhile the friends of Home Economics should study 
the situation, formulate reasonable plans for extension work among 
farm women, get into sympathetic touch with the officers in charge of 
extension work at the colleges, exert steady pressure for Home Eco- 
nomics work and prepare the way for its spread. 


CONTENT OF HOME ECONOMICS COURSES 


Those who attended the Cleveland Meeting had the pleasure of 
listening to brief addresses from Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education and Dr. David Snedden, Superintendent 
of Education of the State of Massachusetts. Extracts from Dr. Sned- 
den’s address will appear in the December JourNAL. 

Dr. Claxton expressed his interest not only in his official capacity, 
but his personal interest, as a citizen, in Home Economics as a 
branch that meets the most foundational requirement of true educa- 
tion, in that it is intimately connected with the daily life. He held 
that the raw material of education must be the past and present experi- 
ence of those who are taught; that its results must be to interpret this 
experience or, in the words of Pestalozzi, to “ make the people intelligent 
about the life they live.” Thus, what is close to life and in continued 
use becomes most valuable as educational material. He quoted 
Bernard Shaw as saying that “women are interested primarily in life 
while men are interested in the activities and trappings of life.” 
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Women are interested in the right use of things produced, while men are 
interested in producing. He held that women exercising their function 
of choice would yet dictate how houses for homes would be built and 
what should be the output in food and clothing, and this being the case 
the best knowledge regarding all these subjects should be put into their 
hands. 

Dr. Claxton recommended that attention be turned to making the 
subject content of Home Economics courses more definite and that 
ways be devised for introducing these courses not only into the 14,000 
high schools of the country but into the 300,000 schools below the high 
schools, since the welfare of our people depends, for some part of their 
lives, primarily on the way a home is run; and the time will never 
come when we shall not need to know more about how to make the home 
a fit place for children to grow to manhood and womanhood. 

In conclusion Dr. Claxton spoke of the recent increase in the govern- 
ment appropriation for the work of the Bureau of Educat on and said 
that it was his purpose to employ one or more specialists in the teach- 
ing of Home Economics in order to make the Bureau as nearly as pos- 
sible a clearing house for information, advice, and mature opinion on 
this important branch of education. 


THE LAUNDRY: EQUIPMENT, PLANS, AND FORMULAS! 


Miss L. Ray BALDERSTON 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Report of the Laundry Committee. The chairman of the Laundry 
Committee was appointed in November. She asked five other mem- 
bers to act on the committee. The subject was divided into five sec- 
tions—educational, institutional, commercial, municipal and codédper- 
ative. 

The plan was to ask those who were working in these fields to investi- 
gate and bring in reports that might be linked together. These reports 
it was hoped would show the relation and interrelation of those who 
were specializing and were, perhaps, anxious to know of the other fields 
or who did not have time to learn all the other viewpoints. For 
example, one person answered, when asked to send in any material she 


1 Presented at the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Institution Economics Section of 
the American Home Economics Association, Lake Placid, N.Y., June, 1914. 
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might have that would be of help to the conference, “ We have nothing 
to send because we are just doing laundry work in connection with our 
dormitory.” Another answered, “I am not sending any formulas as 
they are no different from others, but I shall be glad to see what has 
been sent in when they are published. May I have a copy?” This 
letter was answered and in reply some very valuable formulas came. 

The chairman had cordial response from all, but all except one 
declined to work as leaders for the five groups. The time was fast 
passing, and so the report had to be made up by the chairman from 
the letters sent in, and the special work of the students of Institutional 
Laundry at Teachers College. This latter is presented in our exhibit 
with the idea that it means more to see it than to hear it read. 

From the educational side, fifty letters were sent to colleges, agri- 
cultural and industrial schools. These letters asked to have outlines 
of courses of laundry work for either domestic or institutional train- 
ing sentin. A second question inquired where this work is given in the 
curriculum. The following are giving courses in laundry work: 
University of Washington; State College of Washington; Lewis Insti- 
tute, Chicago; College of Hawaii (optional); Agricultural College, 
Iowa; University of Maine, Orono; Temple College, Philadelphia; 
Agricultural College, Alfred, N. Y.; Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, Teachers College, New York; and Battle 
Creek Sanatorium. 

In most cases the work is in connection with the textile course. 
Only one answer (Battle Creek) came that they had institutional work. 
Many are giving a little training to their students, more are asking 
about equipment and teaching outlines. Miss Raitt who was asked 
to lead a section on the educational work of the laundry sends this 
report: 


I wrote to the Universities, colleges and normal schools in Washington, Idaho, 
Montana and Oregon and find it encouraging to see how many small schools realize 
the loss they suffer in not having the course. In Idaho they train laundry mana- 
gers for codperative laundries in connection with the farmers coéperative creamer- 
ies in their short course. 


Miss Raitt’s question for discussion is the relation between the 
course in textiles and laundering. She says: “We have included dye- 
ing with laundry work but find it hard not to overlap with the textile 
work.” 
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From the field comes most often the request for equipment. From 
the demands for trained women sent to Teachers College it is a positive 
need for us to have women trained in laundry from its broad view- 
point—chemistry, textiles, laundry methods and machinery and plans 
as well as devices. 

A letter just received reads: “We want a woman trained to do her 
work as a profession rather than as a job.” Another writes: “ Will you 
help us furnish our laundry and when we are ready we will call on you 
for a trained woman to run it and teach laundry.” A club wants a 
trained woman—hospitals are always asking, and so far the answer is: 
“No one to send.” 

This work requires as much special training as any other if the work 
is to be scientific and economical. The short course given in a textile 
or domestic course is not enough to make a woman capable and ready 
for the big problem. 

There is, perhaps, no field so devoid of valuable reference books; 
no work which has gone by such a hit-and-miss method as ours; and 
no field where so much scientific research and friendly exchange 
should exist. 

The institutional problem is a definite one needing coéperation, uni- 
fying, and standardizing. 

The matter of waste can never be met until the formulas are stand- 
ardized. This standardization will come only through exchange of the 
best, the working out of formulas, and then no longer considering 
these formulas as stock in trade to the worker, but as a matter of 
educational and institutional value and necessity. 

The problems of machinery are best met by the commercial man who 
is always doing the most work with least cost and least expenditure of 
time. It behooves the institutional worker to follow the commercial 
worker with efficiency in mind. Could there not be the individual 
working out of problems during the year, and then as a free will offering 
could they not be sent in as early as March to your laundry chairman? 

Some problems sent in for discussion are those we have heard before 
but they remain unsolved—such problems as the following: 

What is the relative wear and tear of machine vs. handwork? Is 
twenty-five times a good number of washings for a shirt waist before it 
breaks? The expense problem—bags and boxes vs. paper and string. 
Sorting and marking. Standards of marking. Is it economy to do 

blankets in the institutions? How much bleach is required? Is it 
always required? 
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The commercial viewpoint is with us and still not of us. It is from 
it we are tolearn. Some suggestions from the commercial side may be 
passed on to us: 

The use of aniline blue in all institutional laundries is recom- 
mended, realizing that balls and block blues are wasteful in them- 
selves and in the carelessness and ignorance of the worker. 

The use of neutral soap as the best economy and with it a high grade 
soda; and the accepted fact that it is not economy, at least to most 
institutions, to make their own soap. 

The more extensive use of body ironer for aprons, skirts and under- 
wear in general. 

That the heated tumbler is a substantial help and one here to stay. 

That bleach may be eliminated through the use of cold water, to- 
gether with soap, for the soak and for the wash water. Bellevue 
Hospital proves this when we find in their report that with the 
thousands and thousands of pieces daily, scarcely a gallon of bleach a 
month is used. 

A type of commercial laundry work which means much today be- 
cause of its two-fold interest is the so-called charity laundry or settle- 
ment laundry. It is commercial in that it is self-supporting, and is 
municipal in that it is a benefit to the many women who are insuffi- 
ciently trained for the work. These laundries can be a success to the 
patron, to the worker and to the institution, but there is no place where 
the trained head can be and is of such great need. The risk of wear 
and tear, the economy, and more than all the fact that these places 
are training schools for women who may later take up this work 
as a trade or a profession, is reason enough why the trained worker 
should be created and placed over such a venture. 

Another type of commercial worker appearing on the horizon is 
the head of a community laundry—we may call it codperative. A 
few weeks ago a woman of means representing 25 families—all wealthy 
—wanted a person who would help plan the making over, into a 
laundry, of a large house on the master’s estate. The plan was for 
these 25 families to ship their laundry, four hours’ journey, to this 
community laundry with the full assurance that work would be 
perfectly done. This work requires a trained woman. 

A special field opening as the interest increases is a so-called laundry 
architect or efficiency woman. This person must be versed in machin- 
ery, its construction, relative value, initial cost, operative cost and the 
general arrangement of plant from working view point. Three calls 
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in two weeks for that work, to say nothing of the correspondence, 
show this need of a trained woman. 

From the municipal view point, we hunt earnestly for cities where 
the poor have been considered as to health and decency. Compared 
with foreign countries our country, which is said to have the largest 
soap bill, and it is said the cleanliness of a nation is known by its soap 
bill, has made the least headway in this great matter of public health. 
Dr. Donald B. Armstrong says: “Public health is purchasable, so, 
indeed is public cleanliness.” Many communities provide the means 
for the cleansing of human bodies. “It is just as essential,’”’ says Dr. 
Armstrong, “to health and decency that public facilities where private 
ones are lacking, should be provided for cleansing of the garment, the 
condition of which must, otherwise lower the tone of decency of the 
people of the community.” We are all teaching bacteriology, biology, 
public health, sanitation, but at our door we allow 30 to 45 per cent of 
the families in large cities to be without washing facilities in their 
homes and even a much greater percentage are without hot water 
unless heated on the kitchen stove. 

No more need be said as to the reason for these places. To some 
extent the wet wash has met the need, but then comes the drying 
stage and its steam and the inconvenience of wet clothes in the living 
quarters, to say nothing of the odor, the dampness for the family who 
many times must eat, sleep, and work in the same quarters. 

There are 15 public wash houses in all America against 35 in London 
alone, and 16 in Glasgow. The public wash houses can be combined 
with the public bath houses. Thereare two kinds of public laundries to 
be considered—the wash house and the laundry. The cost of the wash 
house is small because equipment is simple and inexpensive. Set 
tubs are placed—two to a stall—and here the woman may take her 
clothes, wash them in the privacy of the compartment allotted her and 
may dry them in a drier. 

The public laundry is a machine laundry where the washing ma- 
chines have 4-5 sections for as many different washes at a time. 
A man is hired to superintend and run the machines, together with the 
extractor and drier. A bag or locker is allowed each owner, who may 
leave a wash and call for it sweet and clean later in the day. The cost 
for this being about 20 cents. The woman has done none of the work. 

A letter from Dr. Armstrong, June 12, brings the splendid news 
from New York City that two laundries are at last to be established by 
October 1 for the poor, one to be a wash house and one a laundry. 
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This letter also invites the codperation of the students in laundry work 
at Teachers College, and was received with rejoicing. 

Every worker in sanitation, economic or efficiency problems should 
give individual consideration to the municipal or public wash houses in 
her city, and in the rural districts to the codperative laundries. Many 
of our rural teachers are teaching better home methods, excellent in 
themselves, but for the woman already overworked, let the teacher urge 
the creamery machinery doing double duty, churning butter in one side 
or end of the building, and washing clothes in the other. 

Our fifth section, codperative laundries, has not been discussed, as 
no special growth has been reported this year, except Miss Effie Raitt 
reports that in Idaho they are training teachers for codperative laun- 
dries in their creamery short courses. 

What is the very gist of the committee’s report? 

First, much keener interest is evident today than ever before that 
the laundry in the home, in the institution, and in the community be 
no longer work with a hit-and-miss method, but with scientific reasons 
for everything. 

Second, that laundering of soiled clothes is not a job but must be a 
profession, where knowledge of textiles, chemistry, and mechanics is 
not only recognized but used. 

Third, that a trained worker must be demanded to conduct this work 
and this worker must no longer be considered the laundress but, as an 
official, a recognized member whose work is just as essential to the 
welfare of humanity as that of a dietitian or general housekeeper. 

Fourth, That training schools must consider this matter as a positive, 
definite demand for education, and that school boards incorporate it 
into their school curriculum. The younger children should have it as a 
home training problem with the view to better sanitation; the women in 
household arts training must have a fuller course that they may be 
able to supervise in the school and in the home, and tend towards bet- 
ter economy; the training schools must take it up to prepare women for 
the work which is more and more to be sent out of the home, or, if in an 
institution, must be cared for as a sanitation and economic problem. 

Fifth, there must be codperation among the commercial, institution, 
and teacher worker. 


Subjects for discussion and for reports for next year’s work of the Committee 


1. Determining effect of laundry wear—bleach vs. none. 
2. Disinfection of clothes in the laundry. 
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Handling laundry work in general. Household science course. Amount of 
practical work. 


. Method by which dormitory originally planned to house and feed 30 or 40 


people can be changed to an institution for several hundred. Question: 
What apparatus and changes in organization? 


. Codperative laundries, organization of same. 


Can laundry be done without sunshine and bleach? 


. How much bleach required for washing clean a wash for 150 women and 12 men? 
. Is 25 times a good number of washings for a waist without breaking? 

. Prices—maximum and minimum for flat work. 

. The question of buttoning the ironed garment and its annoyance. 

. Comparative expense in paper vs. box packages for delivery of laundried goods. 
. Training required for women. 

. Prices paid to heads of laundries. 

. Position of head of laundry. 

. Relation of laundry course with textiles. 

. Shall dyeing be taught with the textiles. 


Felting of mangles 
Requirements: 

Material coarsely woven; of good absorbent quality; evaporates moisture 
rapidly; sufficiently elastic to withstand great heat; stays soft; prevents the 
breaking of buttons. 

Kinds—classified according to above requirements: 

Woven wool felt; “Atlas” white felt; Brown laundry hair felt; “ Atlas” knitted 
padding. 

Relative values—width and cost: 

a. Woven wool felt: 42 inch wide—2} lbs. to running yard; $1.00 per lb.—20 
yd. bolt; $1.25 per lb.—less than bolt. 

b. “Atlas” white felt: 9 widths from 26 inches—120 inches; 55 cents per Ib. 
in 50 yd. bolts; 6oc per lb. in shorter lengths. 

c. Brown laundry hair felt: } inch thick per sq. ft. 6} cents; } inch thick per sq. 
ft. 7 cents; }? inch thick per sq. ft. to cents; 1 inch thick per sq. foot 13 cents. 

One cent per sq. ft. additional for cutting. 

d. “Atlas” knitted padding: 


50 yds. less than 50 yds. 
3 inch thick, 51 inches wide, per yd. $1.05 $1.25 
§ inch thick, 74 inches wide, per yd. 1.60 1.85 
’ inch thick, go inches wide, per yd. 1.90 2.25 


Outside covering of mangles 


Requirements: 
a. Material of smooth equal surface to prevent marking of article mangled. 
b. Material with very little sizing to prevent burning when in contact with 
ironing surface. 
Kinds—Classified according to above requirements: 
Unbleached muslin; duck; enamel cloth; Atlas cloth. 
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3. Relative values width and cost: 
a. Unbleached muslin: 6 widths from 36 inches to 108 inches, 9 to 36} cents 
per yd. in so-yd. bolts. 


b. Duck: 
Width in Price per yard 
inches No. 8 No. 10 No. 12 
50 $0.69 $o. 58 $0.48 
72 1.04 0.87 0.72 
90 1.35 1.12 0.94 
104 1.60 1.33 I 10 


c. Enamel Cloth: 46 inches wide, per yd. 29 cents; 56 inches wide, per yd. 
30 cents; 72 inches wide, per yd. 33 cents. 


BUYING LUNCH ROOM SUPPLIES' 


EpNnA M. KLAER 
Supervisor, Elementary School Lunches, New York City 


The buying of lunch room supplies differs very much according to 
the type of school, or type of lunch room, and the quality of food 
served. In asmall lunch room or in a large one without storing facili- 
ties it is necessary to buy in retail quantities. During thesummer 
the New York schools are closed, except two, one cripple school and 
one truant school. Rather than have food delivered for these in large 
quantities from the food supply store we decided to buy in the corner 
grocery near there, getting the best prices possible. For example, we 
tried to get cocoa in bulk or large amounts, but they had nothing except 
half pound cans, at 20 cents. We had been paying 14 cents a pound for 
bulk cocoa and getting the best quality. After the same experience 
with many other supplies we decided it was cheaper to have the food 
delivered from the food supply store and pay for the distribution. 
That will be the experience very often in the small schools, or the small 
lunch rooms with no storage space. 

In the larger lunch rooms with storage space it is more economical to 
buy in large quantities. The car lot is of course the best, but this is 
almost always impossible for there are very few institutions that are 
able to handle that quantity of food without there being enough waste 
to overcome the profit. By going directly to the wholesale grocer and 
buying in the original packages, such things as macaroni, prunes, 
dried apples, etc., in 50-pound lots, good value may be obtained. 


' Presented at the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Institution Economics Section of 
the American Home Economics Association, Lake Placid, N. Y., June, 1914. 
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Deliveries are made daily but very often you have to pay for the delivery. 
In New York we have five central kitchens which are supplying food for 
17 schools. Some of our food, when we want small quantities, comes 
from the food supply store; otherwise it comes from the wholesale 
grocery direct, and by that method we have saved about 25 per cent 
on the original cost. 

In dealing with salesmen, the difficulty is to get the same quality 
in delivered goods as was shown in samples. It isnecessary, especially 
after two or three deliveries, to check up the food directly with the 
samples in order to hold the salesman up to the standard which he has 
set himself. This has been found to be much more difficult than de- 
tecting errors in prices, and it is a task that cannot be turned over to 
untrained assistants. Another matter that must be checked is the 
weight. This we have arranged for by providing scales in our five 
central kitchens where everything is to be weighed and checked up. 
The law should protect from scant weights but it is not often enforced. 

In buying we have to consider first the psychology of selling food. 
If food is not attractive it is very hard to persuade people to buy it. 
The attractiveness depends partly upon the preparation, especially in 
crackers, prepared and dried fruits, etc. For example, very small prunes, 
even if cooked well, are not as attractiveas large ones. It is a question 
whether it is economy to buy the smaller prunes at a cheaper price, not 
only on account of the appearance, but also on account of the propor- 
tion of pit to pulp. At present we are experimenting with different 
grades of prunes to see whether we really do save money by buying the 
smaller ones. We have very little standardization of foods in any 
state, at least it is not very apparent and this is especially true in 
regard to canned goods. Canned goods should be bought in case 
lots, the samples should be opened, and the proportion of liquid 
to solid food measured so that we may see, in buying a more expensive 
brand whether we are really getting a cheaper or a more expensive 
article. If we are paying for a large amount of water we are certainly 
in the end not getting as much value as if we bought a more expensive 
brand and added the water ourselves. This is to be considered in 
buying tomatoes, corn, and almost all of the canned vegetables and 
fruits. Another point in buying canned goods is to notice the flavor 
very carefully. That differs very much according to the quality of 
food used and the method of preparation. We have watched these 
points in buying the dried fruits and vegetables that constitute the 
greater part of the food used in the New York schools. 
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Another question arises as to the use of the sulphur bleached foods. 
We have not been able to prove, as definitely as we should like, 
whether or not the sulphur bleached fruits are injurious, but in Ger- 
many it is acknowledged that they are. It would at least seem best 
to avoid the sulphur bleached fruits and vegetables. In the question 
of flour some consider it a better plan to buy two or three grades of 
flour and mix them; this plan would, no doubt, be advisable in institu- 
tions or lunch rooms where a large quantity, is bought. One brand of 
flour may have a high percentage of gluten and, by mixing two or three 
brands, a result may be obtained similar to that where the milk from 
a number of cows is mixed in order to approximate a standard article. 

The use of bleached flour in macaroni was brought to our attention 
recently when we found that we were buying bleached macaroni with- 
out knowing it. It may also be dyed to hide adulteration. With 
sugar there is very little danger of adulteration, for that is very well 
standardized, and by buying a good quality of sugar we have no diffi- 
culty. The milk differs. It is a good plan to have the milk examined; 
find out the bacterial count, percentage of fat, etc., and have some stand- 
ard which the milk should meet. We have been helped very much in 
our work this year by being able to codperate with the Russell Sage 
Pathological Department which, through the Cornell Laboratories, is 
testing almost all of our foods. Not only did we find bleached maca- 
roni but upon examination we found that jam contained tartaric acid 
and benzoate of soda. With this discovery we began to test all the foods 
that we could. In some cases we changed the place of purchase; in 
others we found that we were already buying food of good quality. 
We are almost always able to visit the plant from which the food is 
sent. That gives us an opportunity to examine the sanitary condi- 
tion of the plant, and to get some idea of how the work is done. It 
also gives us a chance to get some definite idea of the condition of 
the workers, and that should give us a chance to take a stand for the 
advance of social conditions in this work. We should be particular to 
buy from firms who are paying living wages, furnishing good work- 
ing conditions for their girls or men, and obeying the pure food laws. 
If there were a greater demand, on the part of the buyer, for the ful- 
fillment of the laws they would be carried out much better; and that 
is one of the directions that the social movement is taking today. 

It has been possible to get from certain biscuit and chocolate factories 
the caloric value of the food they are selling. They have furnished that 
data largely on request. If they have not had it, and they usually have 
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not, they have been willing to get it; and they are becoming more and 
more impressed with the principle of standardizing their goods. That 
is what we want them to do because in that way we are making the 
subject of lunch rooms a scientific question. There must be business 
but there must also be the educational side which must be promoted by 
helping to educate the manufacturers first. 

The care of food in the schools has had much attention. In our 
central kitchens we have required a daily accounting for the quantity 
of food used for the different places. We know the number of children 
fed; we know the amount of food which should be used, and by having 
that daily account we are able to know how much of that food is 
actually used, and how much is wasted. We have found that there 
has been noticeable difference since the amounts were noted daily. 
The workers have become more accurate, and that alone is quite 
worth while, even though little is saved. We have a kind of inventory 
which gives us the opportunity of checking up the accuracy of the 
report which also gives us a chance to finish up the accounts for the 
month, taking into account all the food which is left in the kitchen 
and knowing the actual running expenses and cost of food for that 
month. | 

We have tried to emphasize the educational side in the New York 
school lunches. The students help to distribute the food, and we 
are trying to be very particular that they are as clean as school boys and 
girls can be, and that the food is handled only when they wear white 
aprons and gloves. We are not able to control the choice of the food 
to any great extent, but a supervisor who is interested can very often 
change by suggestion the choice of food that the child is making. We 
have the hot soup which the child must buy first. He can have noth- 
ing from the penny table until he has bought that and it is interesting 
to see how many children, if sent back for bread, will go back without 
protest. On that account we try to train the children who are serving 
the bread to insist upon the others taking it. Very often the teacher 
will station herself at the bread basket and refuse to let anyone go by 
who does not have bread. It is probable that at least four-fifths of 
the New York children take bread with their soup, partly because of 
what we are trying to do, and partly because they like to break the 
bread into the soup. 

In certain sections it has been very hard to introduce food which we 
consider healthful. For example, very many children do not like 
prunes, but by getting one or two to try these and other foods we have 
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educated a great many children to eat foods which are good for them, 
and which without that effort would not have been touched. Thesame 
thing is true of some of our vegetables, and in certain schools, with 
some children, it is true of milk. We have, besides our 17 hot school 
lunches a milk service in 8 schools at ten o’clock. At the close of the 
year there were only 2 or 3 of the children out of 10 kindergartens and 
first grades who were not taking milk every day. Then there is the 
question of the regularity of a hot noon meal which will be carried over 
to a certain extent into the summer. Having had hot lunch at noon 
for nine months out of the year the child is very likely to go home and 
ask for a hot lunch. There is a possibility in that way of educating the 
child and the parents. 

Another way of educating the parents is through our mothers’ meet- 
ings and exhibits. We have had exhibits in six schools this year, and 
mothers’ meetings in eight, and it is interesting to see the number of 
mothers who have returned to the school and asked how certain foods 
are prepared. Very many have visited the lunch rooms after the 
meeting. The attendance at the lunch has increased after we have had 
a mothers’ meeting, and all those results show us that there is some 
value in the educational work; that while we are busy actually serving 
lunches, it is also important to pay some attention to this other side 
which in the end will bear much fruit. 


FOOD AND THE LAW: THE NEED OF UNIFORM 
FOOD LAWS 


HELEN LovIse JOHNSON 


No one can deny the beneficence of the object of the body of food 
laws and regulations. The federal food and drug law has a two- 
fold purpose in the preservation of the health of a people, and the pro- 
tection of their pocket-books against deception and fraud. Yet there 
are circumstances, for which the consumers are in part responsible, 
that have compelled an additional increase in the burden of the cost of 
living as a result of food legislation. 

We all know that cleanliness costs. We ought to know that inspec- 
tion of place and employees, sanitation, purity and soundness of ma- 
terial, carefulness in all details, all cost as well, and we should be ready 
to pay for these things if we demand them. What we forget to count 
in the cost is the expense of enforcing a statute after it is written into our 
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laws. And when, in place of one regulation, or standard, several are 
established to which producers must conform if they are to sell their 
goods throughout the country, then the cost rises to the point of rousing 
vociferous protest, often from the very ones who have been foremost in 
agitating for a supposed reform. 

In 1912 a well-known lawyer, James Westervelt by name, published 
a much needed compilation of the American food and drug laws. This 
comprised both the statutes of the United States and of the several 
states regarding the manufacture, sale and distribution of foods and 
drugs. ‘These were given in as condensed a form as possible, with the 
administrative rules and regulations of the federal and state depart- 
ments. Only the editorial comment required to explain discrepancies 
and make involved points clear was added, yet the material makes a 
closely printed book of 1535 pages, nine by six inches in size. 

In other words, the comparatively brief but comprehensive federal 
pure food and drug law passed in 1906, which applies to articles 
entering into interstate commerce and its products sold in the District 
of Columbia and territories of the United States, has, in the different 
states for their own use, been added to, and interpreted differently; 
various standards of so-called purity have been established, and dif- 
ferences in labelling, marking, etc., framed, until, in place of a uniform 
law which might be vigorously enforced throughout the country, we 
have a burden of laws varying almost from state to state. To the casual 
observer it would seem that the forty-seven different varieties of food 
regulations had been largely planned for the benefit of the lawyers, who 
might be reduced either in number or income were it not that our Consti- 
tution permits such latitude in state autonomy. It has now become 
necessary for every large manufacturer to have in his employ one law- 
yer or a firm of lawyers, not to help him evade, but to enable him to 
keep the law. For this of course the consumer pays, as it is one of the 
“overhead charges’’ of manufacture. 

This lack of uniformity in standards and regulations costs in several 
different ways. It costs the manufacturer unnecessarily to prepare a 
certain article under three or four different labels, and to keep and dis- 
tribute the goods so that a package labelled with letters of certain type 
may not be sold in the state which requires another size or kind. It 
costs the manufacturer in both reputation and money when, by the 
carelessness of some clerk, or packer, or the jobber to whom the goods 
have been assigned, packages prepared according to the laws of one 
state are sent to and sold in another, and he is fined for illegal procedure. 
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The article may be of exactly the same grade and wholesomeness in 
each case, but it does not comply with the law of the particular state 
into which it was sent by mistake, while it does comply with the law of 
the one in which it was manufactured or for which it was intended. 
Of course this is absurd, but these absurdities exist all over the states, 
unduly adding to our cost of living, and to the complexities of pro- 
duction and distribution. 

To a very considerable extent the consuming public knows little 
about the food laws of their own, or any other state. They are wholly 
unaware that “purity” is not an absolute term, absolute chemical and 
bacteriological purity, if it were possible, being in such cases avery 
different thing from “purity” under the law; and that the “purity” 
of any article in its trade relations depends upon the definition or 
standard established by the law of that particular state, and this may 
or may not conform to the federal standard, or that of neighboring 
states. They do not know that the federal statute, known as the 
food and drugs act of June 30, 1906, has to do only with foods and 
drugs (a) in inter-state commerce; (b) imported or offered for import; 
(c) exported or offered for export; and (d) to their manufacture and 
sale in the District of Columbia or any of the territories. 

This distinctly means that whether it be meat, milk, vegetables, 
candy or other food products, any single state can slaughter diseased 
animals, produce dirty, unsafe milk, misbrand cans, poison candy and 
sell all these within its own borders so long as that state permits; and 
the national goverment cannot interfere because its pure food and 
drug law, as stated above, applies to articles of interstate commerce. 
It can and does interfere with, arrest and fine the producer, prohibit the 
goods, and better still lead and educate him into safer, cleaner, and 
more honest ways when the goods cross the border line into another 
state. 

The lack of knowledge as to the scope and the limitations of the 
federal pure food and drug law have led to gross misunderstanding, 
and much unjustified criticism and suspicion of the federal government 
by those who have not taken the time, or the pains, to gain a complete 
understanding of the situation. In some cases open comment has been 
made quite at variance with the actual facts. Sometimes pure gossip 
is indulged in, and “gossip,” we know, is idle talk, usually lacking any 
basis of fact. , 

Then lack of uniformity in the pure food and drug laws in the 
different states costs in safety for some at the expense of risk for many. 
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Suppose in a certain city there is a good sanitary law regarding the 
milk supply, which is rigidly enforced. The milk comes from sound 
animals, inspected dairies, and is required to be shipped and cared for 
in sanitary ways. This means a satisfactory and probably safe milk 
supply for that place. But all about are dairies which are not per- 
mitted to ship or sell their milk to that city. These laws obtain in this 
one city but not in the neighboring towns nor the whole state. Where 
does milk go which is excluded from sale in this city? The other towns 
and places nearby, not so protected, naturally become the market for 
this poor and possibly unsafe supply. This is always, and will be 
always the case until for the national government and for every state 
uniform state and municipal laws are enacted and enforced; and the 
federal government can do no more about it than it now does, any 
more than you can control the private family life of your neighbor 
across the way. 

Perhaps no other one thing has been more grossly misunderstood 
and misinterpreted than the limitations of the federal meat inspection. 
There is a strong and rigidly enforced national law compelling sanitary 
conditions in the slaughter and packing houses; a careful inspection 
before and after slaughter, anda clean and careful handling of the meat. 
But this only applies to the federally inspected establishments, where 
the product enters into inter-state commerce, and practically few states 
or cities have any corresponding state or municipal regulations. The 
result here is similar to what we have seen in the case of milk. The 
men who have animals which they know will not pass inspection can, 
and, as a matter of fact, do sell them to the uninspected establishments, 
and the local supply of meat in small cities and towns is not up to the 
grade of the larger place where the inspected product is sold. Prob- 
ably no other parts of the country suffer more from unsafe food than 
the little towns which are forced to depend upon a local supply, and are 
wholly unprotected by inspection, and without the facilities for pro- 
curing a better supply of meat and milk. 

The lack of uniformity which adds unduly to the cost of food, how- 
ever, is the unnecessary variations in state laws—particularly in regard 
to the label or the branding of goods. To take an instance of another 
sort which shows the confusion under present conditions: In Massa- 
chusetts, baking powder must have securely affixed to the outside of 
every box, can or package containing baking powder or like mixture or 
compound, a label distinctly printed in brevier Gothic capital letters, 
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in the English language, containing the name and residence of the 
manufacturer and the ingredients of the baking powder. 

Illinois requires that the label on any package of food shall be printed 
plainly and legibly in English, and the size of the type, if not otherwise 
described, shall not be smaller than eight point (brevier) caps, provided 
that in case the size of the package will not permit the use of eight point 
cap type, the size of the type may be reduced. In the case of baking 
powders the common names of all ingredients must be printed on the 
label. 

Kansas asks that the percentages of ingredients should be stated in 
conspicuous letters on the label, and in Kentucky every can and pack- 
age of baking powder must be labeled so as to show clearly the name 
of the acid salt employed, this statement plainly made on the face of 
the label. 

In Wisconsin the can or package of baking powder must have secure- 
ly fixed in a conspicuous place on the side of the package, separate from 
other reading matter, a light colored label printed in black ink in type 
not smaller than eight point bold-faced caps, stating the name and 
address of the manufacturer and the words “This baking powder is 
composed of the following ingredients and none other,” immediately 
followed by the common name of each ingredient. 

The Mississippi statute requires that the leavening power of gas 
shall not at any time be less than 8 per cent, which is a law certainly 
extremely difficult, if not almost incapable, of enforcement, and so is 
worse than no attempt at a standard. 

The Louisiana law reads, 


Baking powder must bear a label printed with black ink, Roman letters not less 
than eight point caps on a light background, showing manufacturer's name, place of 
manufacture, and the name of the acid ingredients together with a list of all the 
ingredients. Baking powders must yield at least 8 per cent available carbon dioxide 
and the use of argolite, terra alba and all other mineral fillers, and any substance 
deemed poisonous or injurious is prohibited. 


And this is not all the variation of demand. 

It should be evident why a firm manufacturing different food prod- 
ucts finds it expensive to have cans and packages properly marked for 
the requirements in each state. If they attempted to put all the re- 
quirements on one label, it would require a can or box of such large 
size that it would be of necessity quite out of proportion to its con- 
tents. It follows therefore, there must be someone employed who 
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knows the legal requirements of the different states and keeps track of 
them, for the public which can induce the passage of the bills not infre- 
quently changes its mind at each legislative session. 

There is no apparent good reason for this variation in label. It 
only makes confusion and expense, as to the varying food standards. 
Standards are facts, not laws. ‘They are the facts upon which the law 
operates, for before a food can be proved to be adulterated or sophis- 
ticated, its deviation from an established standard must be shown. 

The difficulties in this should be plain to every housekeeper. Whose 
bread, pastry, preserves, jams, jellies or pickles shall be taken as the 
standard? Yours or Mrs. Smith’s? There has been as great a differ- 
ence in defining standards of products in the different states as there 
would be in any community if it were left for the decision of forty-eight 
housekeepers. 

When the standards for purity for food products were proclaimed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture in June, 1906, the principles upon which 
they were based were given. The standards were expressed in the form 
of definitions so framed as to exclude substances not included in the 
definitions. The definitions included, where possible, those qualities 
which make the articles described wholesome for food. 

This has necessitated definitions of food products such for instance 
as meat, sausage, milk, cream, butter, ice-cream, grains, flour, rice, 
pickles, vinegar, catsup, candy and many, many other things. 

Do you know what ice-cream is? Can you define mince-meat? 
What is your idea of a standard sausage? And what do you know about 
condensed milk? Yet you are the buyer of these foods, and no doubt 
you know whether the above mentioned articles, judged by the stand- 
ard you commonly apply—appearance, taste, odor, freedom from visi- 
ble dirt, etc.—are good or not when you purchase or make them. 

The Department of Agriculture says that ice-cream is a frozen prod- 
uct made from cream and sugar, with or without a natural flavoring, 
and containing not less than 14 per cent of milk fat. This then 
is a standard, a deviation from which means adulteration. Because 
the law is interpreted so as to exclude all substances not men- 
tioned, the federal statute permits only, cream, sugar and a natural 
flavoring. 

You make ice-cream which your family may like, and for which 
recipes have appeared in cook books for two or three generations, with 
milk, corn-starch and 5 per cent of milk fat or cream, but you are 
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serving food to your family and friends which would be adulterated, 
according to the federal law, if sold under conditions where this law 
applies. You are within the law in some states for there are many 
standards for ice-cream under existing laws. 

In Indiana, under the state law, you may use 8 per cent of milk fat, 
provided you have 18 per cent of milk solids, sweeten the cream with 
glucose, and thicken it with gelatin not to exceed the amount of seven- 
tenths of 1 per cent. If you wish to have your home-made products, 
made for your own use conform to the requirements of the law as you 
are rightly demanding of the producer, it is to be hoped that you are 
good at percentages and fully understand just how much milk and 
cream and of what quality you must use, in order to come within the 
established standard. 

In Iowa 1 per cent, by weight, of harmless thickener may be added 
to ice-cream, and so in this state the time honored corn-starch is per- 
missible. But the acidity must not exceed 0.3 per cent, and the ice- 
cream must contain 12 per cent, by weight, of milk fat. New 
Hampshire permits not over 1 per cent of “filler,” and requires 14 per 
cent of milk fat. The statute also reads that “no substance other than 
milk, cream, eggs, sugar and some natural flavoring can be used.” 
Here one can make Neapolitan as well as Philadelphia ice-cream, and 
it is evidently of a stricter standard than Pennsylvania which requires 
but 8 per cent of milk fat, and permits one half of 1 per cent of pure 
gelatine, gum tragacanth, or other vegetable gum. 

Mississippi permits not over three ounces of gelatine to a gallon of 
cream, while Maryland states that 


ice-cream is a frozen product made from cream and other milk substances and sugar, 
with or without natural flavoring, and containing not less than 4 per cent of milk fat, 
to which may be added fresh eggs, and not exceeding 1 per cent of pure gelatine, gum 
tragacanth or vegetable gum, without statement of such fact, and such goods may be 
called ice-cream provided the required percentage of fat is maintained. 


And Maryland has been noted for its cooks and its foods! 

Remember that these are all standards, or definitions, made in these 
separate states, and legal throughout that special state, but illegal in 
another requiring a different standard; and that not one of them is in 
conformity with the federal statute, nor would the products be permis- 
sible in inter-state commerce. Ice-cream is shipped from state to state 
to a considerable degree. Under date of August 16, the Department of 
Agriculture gives notice of the fining of two shippers of ice-cream, one 
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in West Virginia and another in Ohio, for adulteration, and the govern- 
ment could not have seized the goods if they had not crossed the border 
to another state. 

All these variations have made so much trouble for the producer and 
added so enormously to the cost for all concerned, that there is now a 
somewhat general movement toward securing a greater uniformity in 
regulation. The Committee on the Purity of Commercial Products 
appointed from the Governor’s Commission on Uniform Laws, are 
holding hearings, sifting evidence, gathering facts and compiling data 
on the discrepancies between state laws and their result, which will be 
presented in due time. The National Food Trades Conference formed 
for the purpose of gathering and crystallizing the opinions of the food 
trade have met with and urged upon the Department of Agriculture 
the need for more uniform food laws, offering their coéperation along 
the lines the government may suggest. A third committee for this 
same purpose representing the entire food and drug industry of the 
nation has been created by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

In all this it seems fair to say there is evidenced no desire to weaken 
or annul any beneficent or proper legislation. On the contrary there is 
a definite expression of a wish to unify and strengthen existing laws 
and make their enforcement more possible. It may be necessary for 
some one state to sacrifice a less essential point (a question of technical 
detail, for instance) for the sake of the whole. It may be that such a 
step will seem to some a backward one but it is not necessarily so. 
Nevertheless it ought to be plain to anyone who can and will endeavor 
to ascertain how many kinds of things are lawful in one state and not in 
another, that the greatest progress will be made when the states mean 
what they say when they quote, “united we stand, divided we fall.” 

Because the women of the country are the buyers of the household 
supplies; because upon their shoulders there continues to be placed 
more and more responsibility as to the larger civic housekeeping; 
because they are the natural conservators and fundamentally concerned 
in the preservation of the health and wealth of the family, it has become 
necessary for them to know many things they have left to the men here- 
tofore. Laws are one of these things, particularly those laws which 
relate to the safeguarding of the food supply. 

The scope of the law and the method of enforcing it are the definite 
points upon which the teachers of Home Economics, and the house- 
keepers of any community should be fully informed. 
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Such questions as the following should be answered before criticism is 
indulged in, or any campaigns of agitation undertaken. 

First, what is your state law regarding these foods? 

Second, is it in conformity with or does it differ from the federal 
statute, or from the statutes of neighboring states? 

Third, are the municipal regulations in your city or town at variance 
or in conformity with state laws, and how does this affect the food 
supply of your particular town or city? 

Fourth, are the laws enforced? 

Fifth, is there money enough appropriated to enforce them? Are 
a sufficient number of inspectors employed to make proper inspection 
possible? How and by whom are these inspectors appointed? Who 
is responsible for their work? 

Those who should be in a position to know, and whose opinion is 
worthy of credence, state that the food laws are being complied with 
very generally throughout the country, and where failure occurs that it 
more frequently arises from ignorance, than from willfulness or a desire 
to evade, or deceive. This is not always true, but it is sufficiently so to 
induce sane, intelligent people to refuse to be misled by the claims of the 
food agitator, who usually has some reason, aside from the good of the 
community, for attack on any special article. 


HOUSEHOLD PROGRESS OF ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
PROGRAM FOR HomE Economics Day, 1914-1915 
BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 


Nineteen hundred fourteen, the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford, 1753-1814, the first 
modern scientist to study the problems of the household, makes appro- 
priate a review of progress from the Colonial household of Rumford’s 
time to the modern household. Rumford’s own contribution to prog- 
ress was, first, the application of the method of scientific study to 
household problems which has issued today in Home Economics edu- 
cation, and second, a study of particular household problems, as the 
application of heat to food materials, the improvement of ranges and 
utensils for baking, broiling, and roasting, the principles of nutrition 
and economy of food, methods of heating, lighting and ventilating 
dwellings, the hygiene and aesthetics of clothing, and the organization 
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and administration of public institutions, such as school lunches and 
institutions for the poor. 

Progress in the household, beginning with Rumford, and promoted 
by Catherine Beecher, Edward L. Youmans, W. O. Atwater, Ellen H. 
Richards, and present day scientific workers, may be represented by a 
suitable program in schools, colleges, and clubs, upon December 3, 1914, 
the birthday of Ellen Richards or upon some other convenient occasion 
later in the year to be chosen and designated as “Home Economics 
Day.” In such a program some of the following suggestions may be 
followed: 

A. Founders of Home Economics. A single talk or a series by dif- 
ferent persons; life sketches of Xenophon, Rumford, Catherine E. 
Beecher, and Ellen H. Richards may be had, suitable for a program (ten 
cents forfour), and a special biographical sketch of Count Rumford (five 
cents); address, American Home Economics Association, Roland Park, 
Baltimore, Md. The Association will also furnish portraits of Rum- 
ford, Catherine Beecher, and Ellen Richards, suitable for wall decora- 
tion and framing, at ten cents each, and the “Life of Ellen H. Rich- 
ards” by C. L. Hunt at $1.62 post paid. 

B. Progress of the Household, illustrated by tableaux, with or with- 
out dialogues, costumes, simple scenery, etc., or by essay, referring to 
changes in various fields since Rumford’s time. Of the following sug- 
gested topics, the first only is outlined in detail, but treatment of other 
topics can readily be devised. 

(1) “The Household Budget of the Colonial Home and the Modern 
Home.” Let four girls present the Colonial Budget. Enter No. I, 
dressed in Martha Washington costume, and bearing a placard 
or legend, “The Budget of the Colonial Household;” she beckons in 
after her the three others, successively, dressed in calico and 
each one as she enters reads to the audience the legend she carries; 
No. 2, with a legend, “‘ The Colonial House,” and carrying a picture of a 
log cabin, or a model on a tray, with the legend, “The Forest gave Logs 
for Our Houses—No Rent Bills;’’ No. 3—*‘ Food of the Colonial Home,” 
with a tray containing bacon or ‘salt pork, corn meal, potatoes, bread, 
and the legend, ‘The Homestead Produced the Food—No Food 
Bills; No. 4.—Colonial Clothing,” with a picture of a spinning wheel 
or loom or both, models, or possibly samples of homespun cloth, or 
skins for clothing, with legend, ‘Clothing from Nature’s Materials— 
No Dressmakers’ Bills.” The four representing “Colonial Budget” 
now take a position at one side of the platform and watch the 
“Modern Budget”’ group come on. 
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For the Modern Budget—six girls: No. I, as leader with legend, 
“Modern Family Budget of Ellen Richards,”’ introducing the others— 
No. 2, “Shelter” with a picture of a modern house or a toy house on 
tray, with legend, “For rent—z2o per cent of family income;’’ No. 3, 
girl with sign “Food,” with a tray with modern package foods, with 
legend, “For food—z2s5 per cent of family income;” No. 4, “Clothing,”’ 
leading in a dressform on wheels, with a dress upon it and the picture 
of a head and hat added, with a legend, “ For clothing—15 per cent of 
family income;”’ No. 5, “Operating Expenses,” dressed as a house- 
worker with apron and cap, and fastened to her apron, dish-mop, 
egg-beater, baking dish, etc. to indicate different kinds of housework, 
and bearing a legend, “ For Household Operation—15 per cent of in- 
come;”’ No. 6, with legend, “ For Higher Life Expenditures—z25 per cent 
of income,”’ with symbols, fastened to her dress or carried—magazines, 
sheet music, book, pictures of steamship or camp life, tennis racket, a 
large book plainly marked, “Savings Bank Book,” pictures of a church, 
etc. Each of the six representatives of the Modern Budget repeat their 
placards to the audience as they come in and form opposite the repre- 
sentatives of the Colonial Budget; then both groups unite in singing 
the fo!lowing: 


A SONG OF THE OLD HOME AND THE NEW 


(Tune, “Auld Lang Syne’’) 
1 Should old-time homes be clean forgot 
And never brought to mind? 
The early days, the simple lot 
And hearths of auld lang syne? 


Refrain: Of mother’s mother’s days we sing 
And future days to be, 
Till homes like theirs, of joy and love, 
Stand forth from sea to sea. 


2 They felled the trees in forest glades 
Their simple homes to rear, 
From guarded flocks and soil well-tilled 
Came food their board to cheer. 
Refrain: 


3 We sing this day the hundred years 
Of progress for the home— 
As toils grow less, may joys grow more 
As future changes come! 


Refrain: 
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(2) Other historical comparisons may be worked out, as for example: 
The Colonial Kitchen and the Modern Kitchen—the fire place vs. 
the modern range, utensils, etc.; Colonial costume and that of today 
(see Earle’s ““Two Centuries of American Costume’’); The Colonial 
girl and the girl of today, her school, sports, dress, books, amusements; 
the Colonial woman and the woman of today, home duties, social life, 
civic responsibilities. 

C. Plays and “playlets’’ bearing on the home betterment idea 
would furnish an appropriate celebration of Home Economics Day. 
A play emphasizing the pure-food idea, written at the Warrensburg, 
Mo. State Normal School and elaborated somewhat at Teachers 
College, N. Y. and entitled “Prince Caloric and Princess Pieta,”’ 
and laid in the Kingdom of Purefooda, with such familiar characters as 
King Diet, Dr. Nutrition, the Court Digestor and other worthies, may 
be secured from the American Home Economic Association, Roland 
Park, Baltimore, Md., at 25 cents, ten copies for $1; it will be avail- 
able about November 1, for use in schools, colleges and clubs. The 
use of the play may be found an effective way of making contributions 
to the Richards Home Economics Memorial Fund. 

Contributions to the Richards Home Economics Memorial Fund. 
Schools and clubs are invited to make contributions to the Ellen 
Richards Memorial Fund in connection with Home Economics Day. 
Contributions of individuals may be combined or a sum may be 
raised through an admission fee to the entertainment or observance, or 
a candy sale or other money-making enterprises may be carried out in 
connection with the observance. The Richards fund is the endowment 
fund of the American Home Economics Association; it is invested in 
charge of a board of trustees and the income alone is used; this has 
already made possible the publication of two important studies the 
‘Syllabus of Home Economics” and the “ Report of the Household Aid 
Committee.”’ It is also helping to support a field secretary of the 
Association who will visit colleges, schools, and clubs in the interest of 
the Home Economics movement. Address of Richards Memorial 
Committee: American Home Economics Association, Roland Park, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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COUNT RUMFORD, SCIENTIST AND PHILANTHROPIST 


ARTHUR GORDON WEBSTER 


Professor of Physics at Clark University, Secretary of the Rumford Committee, 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences 


Rare indeed are those men fortunate enough to have left monu- 
ments in three countries sufficient to keep their memory green for 
acentury. At first sight it would seem that such a description could 
apply only to the great Franklin, who, like the subject of our sketch, 
achieved fame in America, England, and France as statesman, philos- 
opher, and common sense philanthropist. And yet in the little village 
of Woburn, twelve miles from Boston, was born on March 23, 1753, 
a man whose death just one hundred years ago has, within two months, 
been celebrated in the city of Munich by representatives of the mu- 
nicipality, of royalty, and of science. As a bitter sequel to this sol- 
emn anniversary comes the news that after the declaration of war 
by England it was necessary, in order to prevent the mob from de- 
stroying the fine bronze statue erected to Rumford in the Maximilian- 
strasse, to attach to it a notice that he was not an Englishman, but 
was born in Massachusetts. 

Benjamin Thompson was born of a good old New England family 
in the comfortable farm-house belonging to his grandfather, Capt. 
Ebenezer Thompson. The house is still standing and maintained by 
a society formed for that purpose. When Thompson was twenty 
months old, his father died, leaving him dependent upon his grand- 
father until his mother married a second time, after which the resi- 
dence in Woburn was continued. Young Thompson received the 
usual grammar-school education, that is, reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, but he early showed a liking for mathematics and an ingenu- 
ity with regard to mechanical matters and the workings of nature 
that gave promise of his later scientific distinction. It is not surpris- 
ing that these tastes were not appreciated in the village, and that he 
had the name of being idle and listless. At any rate his guardians 
gave up attempting to make him a farmer, and apprenticed him, at 
the age of eleven, to a store-keeper in Salem, where he attracted atten- 
tion as a bright, well-mannered young person. From a minister with 
whom he there came in contact, he learned algebra, geometry, and 
astronomy. At the same time he began a correspondence on scientific 
subjects with his school friend, subsequently Col. Loammi Baldwin, 
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with whom he maintained a life-long friendship never broken by the 
fact that they were on opposite sides in the war. While still an ap- 
prentice, Thompson attended lectures given by Professor Winthrop 
at Harvard College, walking with his friend Baldwin the eight miles 
between Woburn and Cambridge. It was in remembrance of the 
interest in natural philosophy thus acquired that he afterwards 
founded the Rumford professorship at Harvard. 

At the age of nineteen Thompson went as a teacher to Concord, 
New Hampshire. He was then described by his friend Baldwin as of 
a fine manly make and figure, nearly six feet in height, of handsome 
features, bright blue eyes, and dark auburn hair. He had the man- 
ners and polish of a gentleman, with fascinating ways, and an ability 
to make himself agreeable. These personal advantages had a great 
influence on his future, beginning by procuring him a wife in Concord, 
a rich widow, fourteen years his senior, who first provided him with 
worldly advantages, while perhaps at the same time contributing to 
his expatriation. For it was through her that he was presented to 
Governor Wentworth, who attracted by Thompson’s evident promise, 
appointed him Major in the Second Provincial Regiment of New 
Hampshire. This advancement, when he was not yet of legal age, 
cost Thompson much jealousy on the part of the other officers, and 
combined with the intimacy which he soon enjoyed with the British 
governing officials, occasioned the suspicion in which he was held by 
the patriotic enthusiasts in the cause of American liberty. 

Although there is no evidence that Thompson was not in sympathy 
with the patriot cause, he suffered much humiliation and eventually 
demanded a public trial, which resulted in an acquittal of a rather 
inconclusive nature. Finally his house was surrounded by a mob, to 
avoid which Major Thompson thought it prudent to escape secretly 
to Boston, leaving his wife and infant daughter to be taken care of 
by their relatives. It must be added with regret that he never made 
any effort to see his wife again, and that he did not see his daughter 
for more than twenty years. 

Let us now pass over hastily the most disagreeable things that are 
to be said about Thompson. When the British were compelled to 
evacuate Boston, Thompson went aboard one of their ships, and was 
the official bearer of the news of the disaster to London. This flight 
caused his estate in America to be confiscated, and him to be looked 
upon as a traitor. Arrived in London, he attracted the favorable 
attention of Lord George Germaine, and was made an under secretary 
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of state, where he had the oversight of recruiting, equipping, transport- 
ing, and victualing the British forces. While in London he showed 
much kindness to American loyalist refugees. Tired of the misman- 
agement which he saw in London, Thompson concluded to seek active 
service, and went out to America to command a regiment of cavalry 
which he had raised among the loyalists. On the voyage over he 
made a number of experiments on gunnery which were the forerunners 
of his subsequent experiments on the subject of heat. Thompson 
was efficient in his short military career in America, but the war 
came to an end without permitting of much active service. He passed 
the winter on Long Island, with his regiment of dragoons, and re- 
ceived official compliments from his superiors. Returning to England 
in 1783, Thompson retired upon half pay with the rank of colonel. 

And now begins the interesting portion of Thompson’s life, for, in 
the possession of leisure and means, he determined to travel upon the 
continent, and received the permission of the King. 

At Munich Thompson rose to the height of his powers, and attained 
world-wide celebrity as the right-hand man of the Elector of Bavaria. 
After returning to London to secure the King’s permission to take 
service in Bavaria, he received the honor of knighthood on February 
23, 1784. During eleven years he now devoted himself assiduously 
to the service of the Elector of Bavaria. Beginning as colonel of a 
cavalry regiment, and general aide-de-camp, Sir Benjamin became 
major-general and mirister of war, minister of police, and chamber- 
lain of the Elector. It was in these several capacities that he was 
able to reform the army, and at the same time, by means of that 
great common sense and genius for order which were his leading char- 
acteristics, to institute those social reforms that constituted him a 
pioneer in scientific philanthropy. Bavaria was then cursed with a 
standing army, recruited by continual conscription, which demoral- 
ized the rural population, and made thriftlessness, laziness, and crime 
the great evils of the country. Beggary was rampant, and agriculture 
was at a low ebb. To this Thompson determined to put an end. 
As he himself says, he determined “to make soldiers citizens and citi- 
zens soldiers.’’ The situation of the soldier was to be made as agree- 
able as possible, his pay increased, and his clothing made comfortable 
and convenient. His quarters and barracks were to be made clean 
and attractive. Schools were to be established in all the regiments, 
in which the soldiers and their children were to be taught reading, 
writing and arithmetic. With an economy worthy of Franklin, 
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Thompson adds that the paper that had served one use might serve 
afterwards for making cartridges. But even more important, Thomp- 
son established houses of industry, in which the soldiers, furnished with 
raw materials, might by their own industry make all sorts of manu- 
factured articles. ‘They were also put to work as laborers in all sorts 
of public works, making roads, draining marshes, and repairing river 
banks. Many of the soldiers were given leave of absence that they 
might mingle with the peasants near their homes, and by their example 
encourage agriculture and manufacturing. 

Thompson’s endeavors to abolish beggary were carried out in the 
most careful manner, after long preparation. Cavalry patrols were 
sent throughout the country, forbidden to ask for victuals or forage, 
and ordered to stop the thieving and begging. General subscriptions 
were taken up, and so great was the confidence in Thompson’s charac- 
ter and methods that large sums were forthcoming and all classes 
preferred to subscribe rather than pay the prevalent tax to the beg- 
gars. Thompson converted a disused manufactory into a workhouse, 
with kitchen, refectory and bakehouse, with workshops for carpenters, 
blacksmiths, turners and other mechanics, besides halls for spinners, 
weavers, and all sorts of textile artisans. Here the former beggars 
were set to work, and the workhouse furnished clothing for the troops 
at a considerable profit to the state. At Mannheim a similar estab- 
lishment was carried on. Thompson related his experience in poor 
relief in a number of essays, in which the subject was treated in all 
its aspects. 

Besides the creation of industry where it had not previously existed, 
Thompson devoted much attention to the economical preparation of 
food, and the study of its nutritive values. The utilization of heat 
was, from first to last, one of his most absorbing interests, and the 
results of this study are of importance both to the physicist and to 
the domestic scientist. He elaborates the method of the production 
of nourishing soup at a low cost, and urges the adoption of the potato 
as food, then unknown in that part of the world. In one of his 
essays we find a treatment of the preparation of the coffee berry for 
drinking purposes. The construction of kitchens was minutely gone 
into, and many forms of range, stove, and cooking vessels invented. 
These were described in a series of essays and papers contributed to 
the London Royal Society, of which Thompson was early elected a 
member. 

All these activities could not fail to bring Thompson much notice 
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and procure him many honors and friends. By request of the Elector 
the King of Poland conferred upon him the order of St. Stanislaus. 
In a journey to Berlin in 1787 he was made a member of the Academy 
of Sciences of Berlin, later also of those of Munich and Mannheim. In 
1791 the Elector raised him to the rank of a Count of the Holy Roman 
Empire, with the order of the White Eagle. As a title he took the 
name of the New England village of Rumford, now Concord, New 
Hampshire, where his good fortune may be said to have begun. We 
shall now speak of him by the title of Count Rumford, by which he 
is generally known. 

One of Rumford’s chief creations, which remains to this day, is the 
great park in Munich known as the English Garden. This had been 
a neglected forest region, which Rumford surrounded with a road six 
miles in circuit, on which were erected cottages and farm-houses for 
laborers, while walks, promenades, a small lake, and all sorts of at- 
tractions made it a favorable place of amusement for the upper classes 
and the people as well. All his life Rumford thought very highly 
of the aristocracy, but was continually solicitous in improving the 
conditions of the lower clusses. The appreciation with which his 
work was received may be inferred from the marble monument placed 
in the English Garden during his lifetime, bearing his bust and this 
inscription: 

Pause, stroller. Gratitude strengthens enjoyment. A creative hint of Charles 
Theodore, seized upon with genius, feeling and love by Rumford the friend of man- 
kind, has ennobled this once waste spot into what thou now seest. 


At a later date a fine bronze statue was erected to Rumford in one 
of the principal streets of Munich. 

His exacting labors at Munich finally undermined his health, and 
he was obliged to visit Italy for recuperation. He then took the 
opportunity of carrying out his ideas in various Italian cities. As a 
further mark of the esteem in which he was held, we are told that 
during his illness thousands of the poor of Munich passed his door in 
order to offer prayers in the cathedral for his return to health. This 
in spite of Rumford’s being a devout Protestant. 

After eleven years of arduous life at Munich, Rumford returned to 
London, largely for the purpose of publishing his essays. Besides 
this he had in view another object, namely, the foundation of an 
institution for the extension of science among the people, especially 
the advancement of the application of science to daily life. In this 
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undertaking we see the peculiar combination of traits in Rumford 
which amount to a sort of snobbishness in his treatment of the great, 
together with his sincere desire to serve the poor. Thus after address- 
ing an elaborate prospectus to the aristocratic public he proceeds to 
establish a class of founders at fifty guineas each, with annual sub- 
scribers at two guineas, and upon the committees and boards of man- 
agers he obtains the names of a number of dukes, earls, and other 
persons of title. 

Rumford had been sent by the Elector as English ambassador to 
London, but he could not be received in that capacity since he was 
an English subject. This was to him a great disappointment, which 
was however mitigated by the success which attended him in his 
foundation of what was entitled the Royal Institution of Great Bri- 
tain. The charter of the Institution was granted in January, 1800, 
and it was organized in March of the same year. It has had during 
more than a century a most honorable career, and is still one of the 
most interesting establishments in London. The prospectus, as 
written by Rumford, was exceedingly original and broad in scope. 
He urges that it has been by the aid of machinery in procuring the 
necessaries, the comforts, and the elegances of life, that all improve- 
ments in the condition of mankind from the state of barbarism to 
cultivation and civilization have been produced. It was in the elab- 
oration of this text that the Institution was to find its work. Lectures 
and researches in chemistry and natural philosophy were to be insti- 
tuted, always with a practical result in view, and museums of all sorts 
of inventions were to be maintained. All the arts were to be fostered 
and improved by scientific means. Above all the phenomena of light 
and heat, and their practical applications in cooking, illumination, 
and all domestic arts were to be made prominent. Rumford was 
asked to be the superintendent of the work of the Institution and 
took up his residence in the dignified building which still houses it 
in Albemarle Street. 

For several years Rumford was the chief inspiration of the Royal 
Institution, but differences began to multiply between him and his 
fellow managers, resulting finally in his returning to Bavaria. As a 
matter of fact Rumford’s projects were too elaborate to be carried ovt 
by an establishment with the resources of the Institution, and much of 
its character in popularizing science was given up. Still what it lost 
in practical utility it gained in the advancement of pure science. 
The professorships of the Royal Institution have been held by some 
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of the very leading lights of British science. Sir Humphrey Davy was 
engaged by Rumford himself, and there made some of the most im- 
portant discoveries in the new science of chemistry, while Dr. Thomas 
Young was one of the leading physicists of his time, and one of the 
two most important contributors to the wave theory of light. But 
the crowning glory of the Royal Institution was the incumbency of 
Michael Faraday, the prince of experimental physicists, whose dis- 
coveries in electricity and magnetism made at the Royal Institution 
are among the chief scientific events of the nineteenth century. If 
Rumford could have lived to see these magnificent discoveries he would 
have felt reconciled to the disappointment of the moment. 

Rumford’s chief work was completed at an unusually early age, 
and unfortunately his last years were not his happiest. From London 
and Munich he went to Paris, where he fell in love with a remark- 
able woman, the widow of the great chemist Lavoisier, whose head 
had fallen in the Revolution. After an acquaintance of several 
years, these two distinguished persons determined upon marriage, 
and after a brief but brilliant career together realized their mis- 
take and separated. Rumford retired to a house at Auteuil 
where he passed his last days in bitterness, with only the company 
of his daughter Sally, whom he had summoned for a second time from 
America. He died August 21, 1814, and was buried at Auteuil. 

Before describing Rumford’s other benefactions to science, which 
must ever keep his name remembered, let us take a very brief glance 
at his own scientific investigations. In connection with light we may 
mention his invention of a simple and effective photometer, for com- 
paring the intensities of two sources of illumination by the process 
of matching two shadows cast by them. He also invented an im- 
proved lamp, but most of his work was devoted to heat. We find 
long essays on the construction of improved chimneys and fire-places 
to avoid smoking, and economize fuel. Several hundred chimneys 
were built over on his plan in London alone, and he gives names of 
many of the nobility who had adopted them. There is also much 
space devoted to improved culinary utensils, such as roasters, stew- 
pans of metal and porcelain, including the now familiar porcelain- 
lined kettles. But the most important of his investigations to the 
physicist is his examination into the nature of heat, and his sugges- 
tion that heat is not a material substance, but is due tomotion. He 
thus ranks as one of the very earliest founders of the modern mechani- 
cal theory of heat. Observing the amount of heat generated in bor- 
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ing a cannon in the Arsenal in Munich, he made the first quantitative 
measurements by allowing water to take up the heat produced by a 
blunt boring-tool rotated by horse-power, and measuring the rise of 
temperature. If we examine the apparatus developed as a conse- 
quence of this experiment we are struck with its similarity to that 
afterward used by Joule in his determination of the mechanical equiva- 
lent of heat, and in fact from Rumford’s figures we obtain a value of 
this quantity not very different from what we now consider the true 
value. When we consider the state of science in his time we may 
certainly award Rumford a high place among physicists of his day, 
not in the least inferior to our celebrated American philosopher 
Franklin. In fact the genius of these two has many and marked sim- 
ilarities, though Franklin was as great a democrat as Rumford was 
an aristocrat. Strangely enough the two men seem never to have 
mentioned each other. 

In conclusion we will speak of Rumford’s gifts to the Royal Society 
of London and to the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, of 
both of which he was a member. In each case this was the gift of 
five thousand dollars in the funds of the respective countries, for the 
foundation of a 


premium to the author of the most important discovery, or useful improvement 
which shall be made or published by printing, or in any way made known to the 
public, in any part of Europe (or America respectively) during the preceding two 
years, on heat or on light; the preference always being given to such discoveries 
as shall in the opinion of the President and Council, tend most to promote the good 
of mankind. 


In both countries the award of the Rumford Premium, in the form of 
two identical medals of gold and silver in each case, has become a 
much appreciated honor. The Royal Society paid Rumford the deli- 
cate compliment of making the first award to him, and it has been 
successively awarded to some of the greatest physicists in all the 
countries of Europe, including Fresnel, Faraday, Regnault and Clerk- 
Maxwell. In America it proved impossible to carry out Rumford’s 
wishes literally, as not sufficient discoveries were made to use up the 
income, so that the fund increased by a large amount. The courts 
were finally appealed to, and after a special act of the Massachusetts’ 
Legislature the Supreme Court of the state was authorized to settle 
the matter. This was done by allowing the Academy to use the in- 
come in grants for the promotion of research as well as for the award 
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of the medals. This plan now works with great satisfaction. The 
fund has now grown to more than fifty thousand dollars, and some- 
thing like two thousand dollars is annually appropriated to aid re- 
searches in light and heat,' with very satisfactory results. The medal 
is awarded for scientific results, as well as for practical applications 
such as Rumford had in mind. Among the well-known names of the 
latter sort who have received the award are those of Edison, Brush, 
and Elihu Thomson, while the scientific work of such physicists as 
Michelson, Hale, and R. W. Wood may give an idea of the quality 
attached to this award. 

Finally, at his death Rumford left an annuity and the reversion of 
his whole estate to Harvard University, for the foundation of a pro- 
fessorship for teaching “the utility of the physical and mathematical 
sciences for the improvement of the useful arts, and for the extension 
of the industry, prosperity, happiness and well-being of Society.” 

This professorship has been held by many distinguished incum- 
bents, its last holder being Prof. John Trowbridge, at present holder 
of the dignified office of President of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences in Boston. 

It is evident that the works of such a man as Rumford are his best 
epitaph. 


FORMAL METHODS FOR PREPARING AND SERVING 
FOOD* 


The author of the book from which the following data are taken 
was chef to King William and Queen Augusta of Prussia, and this 
work contains a large amount of information regarding the prepa- 
ration and serving of food in formal style. In the introduction to 
volume I is found a comparison of the French and Russian systems 
of dinner service. These two make the basis of all formal service, in- 
cluding that commonly known as the English. Dinners 4 la francaise 
are really composed of three services or courses, the first two being 
served from the kitchen, the third from the pantry or “office.” The 


1In 1890, Mrs. Richards was granted $300 from the Rumford Fund for the 
study of the “Application of Heat to Food Materials.” Mrs. Richards and 
Mrs. Abel used this grant in early experiments in the New England Kitchen, 
Boston. 

2 A treatise by Bernard Dubois, entitled “La Cuisine Classique,”’ published in 
Paris in 1874. 
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first course or service includes all the dishes from the soups to the 
roasts. The second begins with the roasts and includes everything 
through the sweet entre-mets. The third is the desert and includes 
ices, cakes, fruits, cheese, etc. All the dishes for each course or serv- 





p ice are set on the table at one time, those for the first service being put 
in place before the guests take their seats. When all the dishes of 
one service or course have been passed and removed, all those of the 


second are brought in and set upon the table and then passed one by 
one to the guests. The great difficulty with this service is, of course, 
| that of keeping all the dishes of one course hot until they are required, 
and to avoid this it was, at the time of the writing of this book, con- 
| sidered allowable to pass certain ones direct from the kitchen, such 
being called plats volants. 

In the Russian service, everything is passed from the kitchen or pantry, 
or, in the case of meats which must be carved, from a side table. The 
distinct advantage, of course, is that all dishes thus reach the guests 
hot. ‘The disadvantage was supposed to be that the table looked bare 
and the guests did not know what dishes each course would provide. 
The former disadvantage is obviated by putting a few hors d’oeuvres 
and possibly some cold dishes from the dessert course on the table. 
The second disadvantage is obviated by providing menus for the 
guests. 

In comparing this description of formal European usage with that 
with which we are familiar in the United States, we find that the Rus- 
sian form is followed for both formal and semi-formal dinners, and 
that symmetrical balancing of different parts of the menu is rarely at- 
tempted. Methods of serving home dinners have been influenced 
more by practical convenience than by rigid formality, nevertheless it 
is interesting to see that they represent a cross between the French and 
Russian systems, the French idea of placing the food on the table before 
serving predominating when the family does most of the waiting on 
table, and the Russian practice of serving from the kitchen coming to 
the fore when a waitress is employed. 

















EDITORIALS 


The Cleveland Meeting. This number of the JouRNAL contains 
the secretary’s report of the Cleveland meeting and in succeeding num- 
bers we shall give our readers some of the excellent papers there pre- 
sented. 

To bring out the most important points of the meeting we have asked 
expression of opinion from its presiding officer, from an earlier president 
of the Association who helped in its very formation, and from one of 
our newest members who found the meeting very inspiring after years 
of life on the other side of the world. 


All who attended the meeting at Cleveland came away, not only 
with memories of the most cordial hospitality and a delightful week, 
but also with new inspiration for their work. Nothing could have sur- 
passed the untiring devotion of the Cleveland hosts to all their guests. 
The addresses were thoughtful and suggestive, the Round Tables 
full of vigorous debate, and the personal conferences stimulating and 
refreshing. The attendance was the largest in our history and the 
company remained until the end of the session. We extended grateful 
thanks to our hosts and to all who had labored to make the meeting 
asuccess. The president of the past two terms remembers with appre- 
ciation the kindly and efficient coéperation of her associates. The new 
president is just the one for the place and is sure to carry our banners 
forward to the “best meeting yet.”” Everyone cordially welcomes Miss 
Van Rensselaer to her natural leadership in the Association. 

Probably the event of the meeting was the unanimous adoption of 
the new constitution. While it does not differ very much from the 
early constitution, it is more explicit, and it definitely places upon the 
shoulders of the Council two large responsibilities. One is the keeping 
in trust of moneys and other property acquired by the Association— 
thus giving a permanent organization, capable of receiving and caring 
for funds; the other is the responsibility of choosing from its own body a 
president of the Association. Both of these changes were seen to be 
steps in our healthy development. If the Association is to be perma- 
nent, if it is eventually to have a center where its property and records 
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may be housed, if it is to employ a paid secretary, if it is to continue to 
publish a representative magazine, these changes were essential. 
The meetings owe much of their importance to the very fact that they 
are occasional and peripatetic; they stir up enthusiasm, now in Ithaca, 
now in Cleveland, now in Seattle and San Francisco; they give oppor- 
tunity for the conference of workers and the acquiring of a common 
understanding; they may be one color today and another tomorrow, 
according to the place where the meeting is held. But the steady, 
permanent work of the Association, expressed in the JoURNAL and in 
continuing propaganda, must be carried on by a comparatively stable 
body. This responsibility rests now with the Council, which will 
always represent the experts in Home Economics who have been en- 
trusted with this responsibility and elected by the general group. 

Ali who have followed the fortunes of the Association feel that this 
places it upon a very solid foundation and that the Cleveland meeting 
marks a mile-stone in our forward movement. 

Another marked feature of the meeting was the readiness with which 
five hundred dollars was raised toward the salary of the paid secretary, 
and the generous response of the entire body to the appeals made by 
Dr. Andrews. 

The writer hopes that each succeeding year will carry the Associa- 
tion forward, and she counts upon the cordial coéperation of the entire 
Association with the new president in her work. 

SARAH LovUISE ARNOLD. 


If I were to say what seemed to me to be the most important thing 
about the Cleveland meeting it would be that for the first time the 
American Home Economics Association has achieved an organized 
working basis, a plan of procedure that may be expected to really bring 
results. This may not sound well in print, but everyone ought to 
know that a constitution which is good enough to set up housekeeping 
with, needs in the course of years a thorough overhauling to make it 
one that can be really lived with. That work has been done and well 
done and the new constitution is a great credit to those who labored 
over it. 

The personnel of the Conference proved that the cause attracts strong 
men and women who are seeking sane and feasible methods of improving 
the home, the institution and the school and so helping in the world’s 
work along very important lines. 

IsABEL BEVIER. 
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The full value of an Association meeting is not always recognized by 
those closest to it—the ones who always attend and frequently parti- 
cipate. Perhaps those who gain the most from it, are those who have 
been struggling against either geographic isolation or the equally bind- 
ing limitations of highly specialized tasks. The individual problem 
finds an easier solution where we are in touch with others and we gain 
a glimpse of the larger vision and feel that we are together strength- 
ening the supports of existing homes an.| laying surer foundations for 
homes that are to be. 

If this getting together from east an.! west, north and south of our 
own country is good, since it helps to obliterate not only personal 
provincialism but also that of “our section” and “your section,”’ will 
not an international congress be better yet? 

We of the United States may easily underestimate the progress 
being made in both Europe and the Orient. In Australia, in China, 
Japan and our own Philippines, the study of Home Economics is being 
advanced by church or state, sothat valuable contributions from these 
portions of the world may be anticipated. Domestic science and sew- 
ing classes, model homes, day nurseries, sanitary towns and villages are 
circling the entire globe. Why not hear such reports at San Francisco? 

ANNA MERRITT EAst. 


The Journal a Cooperative Magazine. Do our readers realize that 
our JOURNAL is in reality a coéperative enterprise? 

It is owned, edited and published by its readers through the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. As soon as it can reach the point 
where the income from subscriptions will pay not only the mechanics of 
printing but the cost of maintaining the editorial office, that moment 
begins the accumulation of a fund to be used in promoting Home Eco- 
nomics education and interests along the lines that may be indicated 
by the Council. That will be a proud and happy moment for the 
editors. 

Who should subscribe for the JouRNAL? First, every teacher of 
Home Economics in this country and Canada. There are easily five 
times as many teachers in those branches as when the Association was 
started six yearsago. The number will be still further increased by the 
requirements for extension teaching made possible by the Smith-Lever 
Bill. These teachers all need a professional journal. They cannot do 
without it and keep up to the times. Will every teacher now a sub- 
scriber resolve to bring this perhaps unrecognized need to every 
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teacher of her acquaintance? And if you have an ambitious student 
who should be put already in touch with the whole field of Home Eco- 
nomics, claim for her the offer to students which follows: 

To students of any regular course in Home Economics we make 
the offer of the JouRNAL at half price for one year. This is an intro- 
ductory cost price and is not renewable. 

Second. Every progressive housewife should take the JoURNAL and 
thus respond to the attempt to solve her practical daily problems 
according to the latest proved knowledge, to give her the information 
that will help her preserve the health of her family and to make the 
utmost of her time and money. 

Those who are already subscribers can help us to find others if they 
will. Within a year we ought to have 10,000 readers. And teachers, 
students and housewives can help us by sending notes of their work 
and reading, by suggesting needed articles and by forwarding the 
names of those who can contribute them. 


Extension of the Work of the Nutrition Investigations of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture. No department of the general 
government is so familiar to our readers as is this division of the Office 
of Experiment Stations, the work of which has been for years under the 
direction of Dr. C. F. Langworthy. Teachers and housekeepers have 
availed themselves of the large number of free Farmers’ Bulletins on 
foods, nutrition and other household topics, which this division has 
issued and they have always received from it full and courteous answers 
to their questions on a variety of subjects. 

It is therefore with great satisfaction that they will learn of the sub- 
stantial increase in the appropriation voted to this division at the last 
session of Congress, in order to extend the work and broaden its scope 
to include the stucy of clothing and household equipment as well as 
food. In the words of the agricultural bill it is now made possible to 
“investigate the relative utility and economy of agricultural products 
for food, clothing and other uses in the home, with special suggestions 
or plans and methods for the more effective utilization of such products 
for these purposes.”’ 

We understand that it is proposed by the Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions to continue and extend the studies of foods with reference to 
their nutritive value and their economical use in the home, studying 
both popular and more technical problems. In addition to this, it is 
proposed to make similar studies of the use of textiles for clothing and 
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other purposes in the home, of household equipment, and of the labor 
involved in various household tasks. In the case of clothing and 
household equipment such questions will be studied as the relative 
durability, economy and suitability of different materials for clothing, 
the protective power of different kinds of fabrics, the relative value and 
efficiency of household equipment and other materials for household 
purposes, and the relative ease and efficiency of different methods of 
performing household labor. 

Popular summaries of the same general character as those that have 
proved so useful in the case of food are to be issued on the subjects of 
clothing, and household equipment, labor and management. Teachers 
and students may also expect more technical publications which will 
give experimental details and results. This is good news. The house- 
keeper on the farm and in the town will be provided with valuable 
information based on the results of experiments, observations and 
experience which will help her to more effectively solve the problems 
arising in her home and will assist her in her efforts toward rational, 
efficient and economical living. 

We heartily congratulate Dr. Langworthy on his added opportunity 
for useful service in this important field. 


Public Health Service Publications. The attention of housekeep- 
ers and teachers is again directed tothe popular publications on health, 
sanitation and hygiene, issued by the U. S. Public Health Service. 
These publications, like the Farmers’ Bulletins of the Department of 
Agriculture, are distributed gratuitously to all who ask for them. 
Teachers, institute workers and others interested should take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to secure reliable information. 

We should all of us be glad that the general government through its 
Public Health Service has recognized another of the housekeeper’s 
needs and has met it so admirably. The Public Health Service is in 
charge of Surgeon-General Rupert Blue, whose address is “U.S. Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C. 





























HOUSEKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT 


The editors of the JouRNAL earnestly request assistance from the readers of this 
new department. They especially desire suggestions for timely topics on which 
information should be gathered; data either given directly or by reference to books 
and articles; and records of personal observation. 


LINES OVER MY FIRE PLACE 


Friend who dost tarry here, 
Share all we have of cheer; 
Hearth with aspiring flame, 
Bread brok’n in friendship’s name, 
Hills beyond the pasture bars, 
Silent skies with steadfast stars. 
Sarah Louise Arnold. 


A FEW REASONS FOR COOPERATIVE BUYING 


Summer is not the season for starting new ventures, but on account 
of the rapid spread of the codperative idea as offering a method of 
meeting the increased cost of living, we may be sure that the autumn 
will see concerted effort in many localities to apply the principle, 
especially to the distribution of food and other daily necessaries. 
The American Society of Thrift says in reply to inquiries: 


In regard to the codperative buying, it is so evident that it will be successful upon 
truly codperative lines, that this Society will probably establish a bureau of home- 
makers supplies. President Straus is not only convinced that this is practical, but 
that it will go far to improve general conditions in business over the present com- 
petitive system. 


What are the advantages in codperative buying? Not, in general, 
in the more efficient running of a business, as such—that has been 
already carefully worked out. The whole advantage arises from the 
principle that consumer and distributor have but one interest; neither 
is trying to get ahead of the other, for they are one. To illustrate: 
The head of a large suburban provision store, in order to explain the 
necessity for his high charges, said: “For instance, I had to get a good 
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man and his team off early this morning to the wharf five miles away to 
buy fish; when ordered for lunch by my customers it must be fresh. 
The time of that man and his team have to be added to the price of 
the fish and also the loss of what is left on my hands.” Compare 
this with the method of coéperation reported in the June JouRNAL 
by the Club of Greensburg, Pa. They took orders in advance for fish 
to be delivered on a certain day of the week when it could be most 
advantageously bought. There was in this case no loss whatever. 
Half of Greenburg ate fish that day, if that may be considered an objec- 
tion, but it was of fine quality and cost half the usual rate. 

Or, take that item in the system of the codperative store of Mont- 
clair, N. J., by which the purchaser who wishes delivery of goods must 
pay for it, and the requirement of cash down which eliminates bad 
debts and reduces the cost of bookkeeping; both of which swell the 
annual dividend to the coéperator who is thrifty enough to have ready 
money in hand and is willing, by forethought, to reduce the num- 
ber of deliveries. He is not paying for the other man’s deliveries 
or bad debts. 

Most important advantage of all though less dwelt on, since the 
average housewife has not yet come to a proper valuation of her 
time, is the let up in that eternal vigilance required by the competitive 
system to insure high quality of goods, just weight and measure. 
No one is profiting by her loss, for she is part owner of the store, 
and she loses no time in running after bargains or trying different 
dealers. She knows that her steady custom and that of others to 
whom she recommends the store help form the basis for the whole- 
sale orders and prevents loss in a business whose dividends she shares. 
All these manifest advantages should give to would-be coéperators the 
greatest patience while the store is working out its methods, and also 
the understanding that a competent buyer and manager must be 
paid a good salary. 

The principles on which the coéperative store is run have been thor- 
oughly worked out in Great Britain where such stores have been in 
successful operation for over a half century, therefore it ought to be an 
easy matter to adopt their methods to this country, but other forms of 
codperation have less to go on and some experimentation will be needed. 
“From farm to family” is a war cry that has aroused country producer 
and city consumer; and the recent efforts of the express companies 
and the parcels post would seem to offer the needed assistance in 
bringing them together. A country dweller sends in fine cherries to 
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the commission merchant and receives for his share 3 cents a quart, 
when poorer cherries are selling in the provision stores at 15 cents a 
quart; but the next year, in trying to reach the consumer direct the 
time expended gives him a sorry deficit. He must unite with others 
by methods yet to be evolved. The coéperative city market will be 
the next step. 

In the December number will be found reports of the progress 
of the Coéperative Buying Clubs already reported in the JouRNAL 
and also reports of coéperative stores in large cities. The causes 
of failure of former ventures of this kind will also be pointed out. 


THE PROTEIN STANDARD AND THE HOUSEKEEPER 


ANNIE L. WING 


The method outlined here requires more technical knowledge than 
is usual among even well educated women. It is practical only for the 
woman who knows or is willing to learn something of nutrition and food 
and who keeps herself informed, or is willing to keep informed on 
what modern science is doing to solve her problems for her. 

It is especially useful in study classes for housekeepers, because it 
gives natural, definite, concrete work for each member of the class, 
work which she can see for herself has a direct application to her 
own problem. 

The question of how much protein the human body needs, no longer 
occupies unduly the attention of the student of nutrition. Other 
phases of the food question are coming to the fore, and protein is falling 
back to its proper place as one only of our vital needs. 

To the educated, conscientious housekeeper, however, it still re- 
mains one of her greatest difficulties. She feels that she cannot wait 
for the physiological chemists to learn all the facts about protein which 
are needed before the whole vexed question can be made clear, and the 
apparent contradictions explained; and so while waiting hopefully for 
this blessed time to come she will probably for the present prefer to 
follow the middle course and be moderate in protein as in all things. 
She certainly has the backing of experience in such a decision for it is 
what most of the human race does when there is any opportunity for 
selection. Furthermore, she must realize that people actually do live 
in good health on amounts of protein all the way between the usual 
extremes and so she will probably feel that there must be less danger 
involved in large or small amounts than either the parsimonious or the 
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over-generous would have her believe. She may be content if she is 
furnishing between 2 and 4 ounces of protein daily per person. 

To the housekeeper who wishes to economize, the subject is made 
more important by being a question of money as well as of health. 
Except in such cases as carbohydrates supplied by expensive out of 
season fruits and vegetables, or fat by fancy butter at a fancy price, 
protein is the most expensive of the nutrients, so that its waste involves 
a greater loss of money than the waste of other foods. For the sake of 
both health and economy its use must conform to proper “balance”’ 
in the diet, at least as nearly so as the habits and demands of the family 
will permit, but this busy housewife has no time for weighing out the 
food, even if it were desirable. 

There is no royal road—there never is a royal road to a goal worth 
reaching—but an accurate enough estimate of the protein provided for 
the family as a whole, may be made with comparative ease by estima- 
ting, at the time of buying, the amount of protein in all of the food. 
In keeping a classified account of the amounts and cost of foods used, 
which we will assume this modern housewife does, and which, if she 
wishes to economize, she certainly should do, headings may be chosen 
which will group many of the articles in such a way that a sufficiently 
accurate average protein percentage may be found for the whole group; 
which saves, of course, much reckoning. 

To illustrate, let one column on the food page of such a book of 
classified accounts be headed “ grain foods,” and let space be provided 
for record of amount as well as price. This column will include flour, 
meals and breakfast foods, macaroni, and all the bread, crackers, and 
cake that are bought ready made. The total for the column will 
show the weight and cost of all the grain products bought. How 
much of this is protein? 


Protein in certain ‘‘grain foods”! Percentage 
Kind of food of protein 
REE rr erer ee 
ere ; w.+. II“¥4 
Oat breakfast foods. ... 5: achat ia aie cise 
Wheat breakfast foods widens ae 
Other grains less than.......... ls iecadmatna saa 10 


In studying these figures to get a fair average for the whole group, it 
should be remembered: First, where bread is baked in the house, flour 
forms the great bulk of the “grain food’’ eaten; so much so, in fact, that 


10. S. Dept. of Agr. Farmers’ Bul. 142. 
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it would be not far out of the way to assume the protein percentage of 
flour to be the average for all grain products. 

Second, the grains having less than ro per cent protein are those 
least used in our diet, and probably their lack would be more than made 
up by the richness of the oats eaten. 

Third, when much of the bread is bought ready made, the assumed 
average for the group would have to be somewhat lower than flour, as 
part of what we pay for in bread, as in some other things, is water. 

After careful consideration of all the facts, 10 per cent seems not too 
high to assume as the average of the protein content of these bread- 
stuffs. Therefore, of course, the total of the weights in our “grain - 
food” columns divided by 1o will give the amount of protein supplied 
by this type of food. 

Eggs and milk should each have a column, for each has a distinct 
value and importance of its own. 

Meat and fish are sufficiently alike to be grouped together, and 
studied for their average percentage as bought. The different kinds 
and cuts vary more in value than do the grains but in making calcula- 
tions, it will be enough for all practical purposes to assume that meats 
such as beef, as purchased, that is, raw meat as it comes from the 
butcher, contains 15 per cent protein; fat meat, such as pork chops, 17 
per cent; fat salt pork and bacon 8 per cent; fish 10 per cent; and 
cheese 25 per cent protein per pound. 

In the case of milk the protein content is 3.5 per cent per pound (that 
is per pint), and with eggs it is 12 per cent, 8 eggs being equivalent to a 
pound. 

In the case of dry legumes (beans, peas, lentils, cowpeas, etc.), the 
protein content is 22 per cent per pound. 

These foods, with the cereal food and breadstuffs mentioned above, 
represent the principal groups which are sources of protein in the diet. 

For the protein foods bought occasionally and in small quantities, 
and for the so-called non-protein foods, still less painstaking methods 
can be employed. 

Practically all our foods except sugar, refined starches, olive and 
other oils and some of the culinary fats, furnish more or less pro- 
tein. The amounts are often very small, but they should be counted, 
for “many a little makes a muckle,” and a surprisingly large ‘“‘muckle” 
in this case. To write down these many small items day by day in 
any formal way would take more time than any housekeeper could or 
should give. But with a table giving the protein value of foods as 
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purchased and her own classified account giving the kinds and amounts 
of these articles bought, it is easy enough to find their approximate ad- 
dition of protein to the family diet. From the total of the protein from 
all these sources must be deducted a proper amount for unavoidable 
waste after buying and for losses during digestion. 

If such a record is kept for but one month, it will be a revelation to 
the housewife. She will never again be so ignorant of her raw material. 
In fact, there should be no need of keeping up this recording regularly. 
It can be done at intervals for perhaps a month at a time, as the family 
conditions change, and there seems need of it. The housekeeper will 
gradually learn to “sense” the value of her food, as the Western cow- 
boy did the weight of his cattle. I knew one underwitted boy of twelve 
who could “guess,’’ well enough for selling purposes, the weight of a 
bunch of cattle across the field. Constant practice and a lively inter- 
est had made him an expert in this one thing. 

A group of six women kept an account for one month of the amounts 
used in their households of three of the least variable important articles 
of diet—eggs, milk, and grain foods. 

It was found that on an average 8 ounces of “ grain foods,’ 2 ounces 
of eggs and 10 ounces of milk, were consumed per person per day, 
which would supply respectively 0.8, 0.24 and 0.53 ounces of protein, or 
a total of 1.57 ounces. 

Besides this, an estimate was made of what was considered a fairly 
typical amount and variety of fruits, vegetables, butter, cocoa, and 
small sundries, which amounted to another } oz. protein, making in all 
about 2 0z. per day perman. This did not take into account the meat 
and fish served in these families two or three times a day (and pre- 
viously looked upon by these women as the main sources of protein); 
nor did it include the legumes, cheese, and nuts eaten freely. Was not 
this something of an eye-opener? 

The housewife needs knowledge so that she can know whether her 
table is reasonably right or not. If it is, she can feel satisfaction; if 
it is not, she will want to make it what it should be. 
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SERVING A FOUR-COURSE CHURCH LUNCHEON 
Mrs. Jonn F. WoopHutt 


The Union Missionary Society of our city wanted to have a luncheon 
but the problem was what church would undertake to feed three hun- 
dred and seventy-five people? Ours was the only one that had the 
equipment to accommodate the large number and so we began to organ- 
ize for the task. A decorating committee, a serving committee, and a 
kitchen committee were appointed and their work assigned. The 
kitchen committee was to buy the food and prepare it at a maximum 
cost of thirty cents per capita. We were all inexperienced in catering 
for the public but as most of us do our own work we did know how to 
cook but that was all. The chairman of the kitchen committee planned 
a menu which she thought might do and invited the committee of six- 
teen with the pastor and his wife to come and lunch with her and criti- 
cise it. 

Menu—Pea soup, imperial sticks; chicken, rice, peas, watercress, olives, rolls 
and butter; ice cream, cake; coffee, with cream and sugar. 

The chairman made a note of everything that was done in preparing 
this luncheon for eighteen. She had a pad fastened to the wall where 
she noted the exact quantity by weight or measure, the exact price of 
each thing, the time required for cooking, also for preparing the 
various dishes. The committee having approved of this luncheon for 
eighteen, the rest was comparatively simple, just multiplication and 
division. 

We planned to take three days for preparing the final luncheon 
which was to be served on a Wednesday at one o’clock. We found out 
just when each member of the committee could help and then planned 
the work accordingly. The tasks for each day were typewritten and 
tacked up on the wall so that when each one came in she could see at 
once what was to be done. The first day there were fifty-nine fowls to 
be boiled whole. There were ten good workers to prepare them and 
nobody felt overtaxed. We used three wash boilers to cook them 
in, filling each one three times, using the same stock. In that way 
rich stock was made for the gravy and for the soup. While the fowls 
were cooking we washed the rice, and prepared the watercress. We 
wanted to make everything as simple as possible for the final serving 
and also be sure that the proper amount was placed on each plate. 
We washed the watercress and divided each bunch into eighteen parts 
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and laid the parts in rows on pieces of cheese cloth then rolled them 
up and laid them on ice. To the surprise of some, they were crisp 
and green three days later, and were easily served, each little bunch 
being by itself as we unrolled the cheese cloth. Most of the com- 
mittee were through with their work on Monday before noon, only 
three or four remaining while the fowls were boiling. ‘Tuesday we cut 
up the fowls and laid them in dripping pans, having greased the pans 
first with salt pork fat. We laid a piece of white meat and dark meat 
together, one on top of the other, enough for one portion and eighteen 
portions in each dripping pan; then brushed them over with the salt 
pork fat and dredged them with flour, pepper, and salt, all ready for 
baking the next day. We opened the peas that day, also the cases 
of Knorr’s soup, which comes in powder form. We removed the fat 
from the stock and mixed the powder with cold water ready to stir 
into the boiling water the next day. We also cut the butter, each 
pound into forty pieces, and put it into bowls of cold water. Dishes 
were counted and placed in order on a side table. 

The next morning all the committee arrived early. We boiled the 
rice in wash boilers twenty-five minutes with eight times the quantity 
of water, then drained it and put it into smaller kettles to dry off and 
later it was put into a very ingenious warmer which will be described 
later. The gravy was made in a wash boiler. Five quarts of flour for 
thickening had to be mixed carefully and strained into pitchers. Four 
of us mixed it in small quantities in separate bowls. The chicken was 
baked in hot ovens about fifteen minutes and the gravy, seasoned with 
salt, pepper and onion salt, was poured over it in the dripping pans and 
the twenty-five pans of chicken were packed away with the rice to be 
kept hot in the wonderful warmer until the luncheon hour should 
arrive. The rice and the chicken were thus out of the way early and 
the stoves were clear for the soup, coffee and peas. The soup took two 
wash boilers, the coffee two wash boilers and the peas were warmed in 
two five-quart double boilers. The powdered soup mixed with cold 
water was stirred into the boiling stock and allowed to boil twenty-five 
minutes. Eight pounds of coffee soaked one hour in sixteen quarts of 
cold water were added to forty-eight quarts of b >iling water just before 
luncheon was served. 

Everything was ready and the committee had time to sit down and 
chat for an hour before the guests arrived. Thanks to the precious 
warmer we were not fretting lest the luncheon should be spoiled. 
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We each had our particular post for serving and each one understood 
that she was not to leave her post for anything. 

The arrangement of the food supplies and the relative positions for 
waitresses, passers, dish washers, and other helpers made possible the 
result that three hundred and seventy-five people were served to the 
four course luncheon inside of one hour. 

The following is a list of the quantities used and the cost of the same: 


ey Ph A, 9 GR, COE. os cece ikceescvesevsnccna ie cices 2.20 
I dak vicar weenea ake Selva bad wales RTE mea niete es merneeian 51.85 
PE oc fob bskacdscss.bcbcedcteeekbaetsbbeobewa ct enenen evade .60 
ER Sites Niics ita vhei dank saa aeR RTE Re ee ee EEO eS eee . 4.50 
Peas, 20 cans........ ET Ret re mar roy eT 2.25 
Watercress, 20 bunches ee Ne ry een ey ee 7S 
i i 06 os cndegheinskpen te ueMesekw sande one eae Santee 16.50 
Coffee, 8 lbs........ 5 asics al rin aD Ate Bak lo a ee 2.16 
NN sha Kaensine 00 6 side duGircininge he eaes Gennes weMkbi keke Neel .25 
PII Siva cxccncvereahanteec cheb Rea eee Rana Meawelhe kee e amen 1.00 
Sugar, 20106. 0.5.5.0... i vse ier ORE aks oe Kaen adele Rinminais .85 
Stuffed Olives, 2 gal. yikes DENG eee ike aaet 
Butter, glbs....... - sisi ask Bouchie aslo wets a Ae aad Pan 
aia ice kW waa eRe Sawn in Se Gina ae WO Bee ee Ma op ae tea .09 
Ee ere Cee ee ee yo eee er eer eek 
PN Stab is0aw sh aanddalncey Sadan keen see Galen weaaentS ee ace eae 3.00 

$94. 26 


$94.26 divided by 375 makes the cost per capita just about twenty-five 
cents. The only thing contributed was the imperial sticks. 

In the dining room there were twenty-five tables and fifty waitresses, 
two for each table. This large number of waitresses found their work 
facilitated by serving by way of the side aisles and returning by way of 
the center aisle, so that no one passed another with her tray. Water, 
rolls, butter, etc., were kept in an adjoining room and two extra wait- 
resses kept all tables replenished with these things. There werealso 
two head waitresses to supervise the whole. 

Mr. Woodhull gives this account of how the improvised warming 
cabinet was made: 


Sixteen members of the “Ladies’ Aid’’had cooked 240 pounds of fowland 20pounds 
of boiled rice to serve to 375 persons in a church, and the pastor and I were expected 
to devise some way of keeping all this steaming hot for five hours without burning it 
ordryingitup. The clergyman and I were suffering from brain fag and needed the 
refreshment of manual labor. 

Having calculated the volume of 375 stomachs, or at least the volume of this 
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feast, to be 16 cubic feet, we built a closet of wood (which cost $3.37) 44 feet high, 
3 feet wide and 1} feet deep. This was divided by shelves into four sections and the 
whole was closed by four doorsin front. A heating flue entered at the bottom and 
passed up through all the four sections. It remained to determine what source of 
heat and how much would be required to keep this mass of food hot without burning 
it or the cabinet itself. When inquiry was made as to what the temperature of 
‘“*hot” food should be, there were none to answer, and so we experimented, visiting 
many dinner tables and unceremoniously plunging the bulb of a thermometer into 
all sorts of meats, vegetables and drinks which were declared to be suitably hot. 
Before the results of these experiments were known, no one would venture an opin- 
ion as to whether it would be desirable to serve food at the body temperature (98°), 
at the temperature of a hot bath (105°), at the temperature of boiling water (212°), 
or at the temperature of a baking oven (400°). The experiments, however, showed 
that there is a remarkable agreement as to when foods are suitably hot. This 
temperature was found to be close to 150° for all kinds of food and drink. This 
fact contained a surprise for it had been predicted that persons generally would 
require that tea and coffee should be somewhat hotter than solid foods. 

The entire cabinet was covered with two layers of building paper and one layer 
of white oil cloth to conserve the heat. By an extended process of reasoning and 
calculating we finally arrived at the conclusion that gas would serve our purpose 
better than steam or electricity, and that a gas burner which would consume ro 
cubic feet of gas per hour would be required to keep the whole mass of food and 
cabinet at about 180°, thus allowing a fall of 30° while the food was being trans- 
ported from the warming cabinet to the mouths of the consumers. A flue made of 
wire screen 5 by 15 inches in cross section entered through the bottom of the cabinet 
and extended to the top, but was not open at the top. Fora short distance below 
the cabinet the flue was made of sheet iron and the gas burner was introduced 
into the bottom of this. The burner was made of a piece of gas pipe closed at the 
end and having very small holes bored along its side. These holes passed ro cubic 
feet of gas per hour to the numerous little flames and the hot products of combustion 
were required to circulate through the cabinet and finally pass out at the bottom of 
the flue. Thermometers were placed in various parts of the cabinet and the tem- 
perature was found to vary between 16 5° and 185°. 

Thus we kept 24 dripping pans of cut-up chicken and half a dozen kettles of rice 
at about 175° for five hours, burning 50 cubic feet of gas at a cost of five cents. 


ONE-PRICE SELLING FROM A HOUSEKEEPER'’S POINT 
OF VIEW 


ANNIE L. WING 


In a city suburb is a clean, bright, businesslike, little store, where one 
man and a boy sell a limited number of articles of food, among them 
certain canned goods. The prices are decidedly lower for the same 
grade of goods than in the nearby grocery stores. There are no cus- 
tomers except those who really want to economize. Each person must 
pay cash and carry home his purchase. There is no bookkeeping, no 
cashier, no office expenses, no waiting for money due, no bad debts, no 
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expense of men and teams for order taking and deliveries. And the 
housekeepers get the benefit of all these savings. Why shouldn’t 
they? Isn’t paying cash and carrying home packages a perfectly legit- 
imate way of cutting down the cost of living? 

This little store has the further advantage of being one of a chain 
forming a concern large enough to purchase in quantities from the best 
sources, and to employ really expert buyers and supervisors. The 
efficient management shows itself in a general air of prosperity, as 
well as in good quality and low prices. 

There are also in the village numbers of ordinary grocery stores for 
those who do not need, or choose, or who are not able, to save their 
money at the expense of their time and convenience. Such a store 
sends out daily a man and team to take one’s order, and later sends 
them again to deliver—perhaps a yeast cake. The customer must 
pay of course for this very expensive service. 

These stores open accounts with everyone, and they must unques- 
tionably put their prices high enough to cover all losses. The cus- 
tomer who pays his bill must pay the bill also of the man who does not. 
He who pays his bill promptly must pay a share of the interest on the 
money due from the man who lets his bill run on unpaid for months. 
Each must pay the price not alone of the food he buys, but also of the 
service and accommodation rendered. 

It would not be just to force this grocer to sell for a price on which 
the little cash store makes a fair profit. If it were required of him he 
would have to close his doors, and the community would be deprived 
of a needed convenience. 

Neither would it be just or expedient to make the cash store raise its 
price to suit the requirements of the charging, delivering, accommodat- 
ing grocer. To do so would not only add to the burden of those least 
able to bear it, but it would also tend to discourage that efficient busi- 
ness management about which the world is at present a little mad. 

Leaving this suburb, let us take two typical city department stores. 
The first is a handsome, spacious, modern building on the most desirable 
corner of the most desirable street intown. The land on which it stands 
is in itself a fortune. There are plate glass windows, broad aisles and 
stairways, mirrors, expensive decorations, commodious rest rooms 
with easy chairs and writing tables with stationery and the daily papers, 
there are unlimited delivery with much tissue paper and many boxes; 
easy credit; goods sent on approval; and, in short, all of the luxuries 
demanded by the well-to-do and for which they are willing to pay. 
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The second, in a far less expensive section of the city, is made up of 
two or three old buildings thrown together and cheaply remodeled, 
with a step up here and two or three steps down there; and it is used to 
its utmost capacity. It is as large, let us say, and as efficiently man- 
aged as the handsome store, but it is for the accommodation of people 
who must make every penny count, and who are not able to pay for 
extras. 

Does anyone doubt that the second store could make a fair profit 
selling articles, for instance, of kitchen furnishing at a price which 
would bankrupt the first store if it were persisted in? The “one-price” 
set by the manufacturer can not suit the circumstances in both cases, 
and it may not suit in either. 

In Europe the poor are allowed to go into the fields after the har- 
vesters and glean whatever is left. In American cities there are im- 
mense gleanings which should somehow be used to the best advantage. 
Goods unavoidably left over at the end of the season, the excess of 
injudiciously bought stock, damaged (often only superficially) goods, 
bankrupts’ effects, stock in the hands of executors, goods selling out on 
removal or on going out of business, all of which are often made the 
excuse for dishonest practices. Cannot the government find a way to 
stop these frauds without refusing to allow us to buy such goods at 
other than the original “one-price?”” Can it if it tries make us pay that 
price for these gleanings? Should we not instead go to the luxurious 
store and demand fresh goods? 

Perhaps these are superficial objections. There may be weightier 
arguments on the other side, but they are honest objections based on 
actual conditions, and should be given due consideration. 


THE “UNOCCUPIED” HOUSEKEEPER 


It seems that our English sisters also chafe under the slighting classi- 
fication given to the married woman in the census, where the official 
returns put her among the “unoccupied.” These are presumably the 
wives of the six million married men who are wage earners and as the 
Illustrated London News points out, “except in the very limited class 
of society where abundant service is supplied out of a large income, the 
wives responsible for the household tasks often toil harder and longer 
than most wage earners.” 

The reason for this anomaly in census returns in all countries would 
seem to be a lack of any standards by which the value of the housewives’ 
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labor can be appraised, and the fact that it does not come to her in a 
pay envelope. Are these difficulties too great to be overcome? The 
matter would seem to be now in the state that the allowance of the 
unmarried daughter was a generation ago. The father said, “Come to 
me for what you need.” This unsatisfactory and wasteful method has 
been upset by the determination of the young woman in question to 
have a definite sum set at her disposal if she is worth keeping at home. 
Otherwise she will go out and earn it for herself. 

Will our readers suggest a plan by which the housewife who cannot 
so easily substitute outside earning shall receive a definite fair sum for 
her labor? What stands in the way? 


TEACHING GIRLS TO DRESS TASTEFULLY 


Teaching Girls to Dress Tastefully is the title of a suggestive article 
in the June number of Home Progress, by Mary A. Laselle. She tells of 
a school of practical arts where the principal obtained the codperation 
of drawing, sewing and millinery teachers in the study of the shape 
and trimming of a hat that should bring out the best points in the face 
of the wearer; the cut and adornment of the blouse suitable for daily 
wear; the material, cut and color of the skirt that should not empha- 
size the trunk but should hang gracefully from the hips. Fashion 
plates, silhouettes, drawing outlines, and other illustrations were used 
in the study, and the result was a chart drawn up by the girls them- 
selves which was as follows: 


A schoolgirl should have—First, a neat, simple hat in which the trimming follows 
the contour of the hat, and the shape and color are becoming to the wearer; second, 
her hair neatly and simply arranged in a manner that is best suited to the outline of 
her face; third, a clean laundered blouse, or a blouse of good cut forming part of a 
one-piece dress; fourth, a modest well-cut skirt that does not distort or caricature 
the form, of a color and a material suitable for much wear; fifth, clean, whole stock- 
ings and underwear; sixth, well-fitting shoes with low heels. 


The article says that a great improvement was observable in the 
dress of the girls throughout the building, that the good example spread 
to the clerks in a department store and led to the offer of a prize by the 
editor of a local daily for the best essay by a high school girl on the dress 
of the young woman in business. 

Two Clothing Budgets prepared by the class above mentioned. 
The motto—“ No beauty without fitness of purpose.” 
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A girl’s outfit for ome year; age 14 lo 17; A girl’s outfit for one year; age 14 to 17; 
cost $75 cost $35.07 

(Some of the underclothing was made at (Most of this clothing was made at home) 
home) 2 summer vests cvccce OO. 888 $0.25 
4 summer vests Se $0.50 2 winter combinations 0.75 1.50 
2 winter combinations °.75 1.50 3 pr. white drawers 0.25 0.75 

3 pr. white drawers........ 0.25 ©.75 2 corset waists °.50 I 
OG coccvccccccccsens 1.00 2.00 5 COCRNE COVERB. 0c ccccccs 0.25 0.75 
4 chemises - 0.50 2.00 2 flannelette petticoats . 0.25 0.50 
2 flannelette petticoats 0.25 ©.50 ~=1 white petticoat 0.85 0.85 
2 petticoats ©. 60 1.20 1 black petticoat 0.75 0.75 
4 hightgowns : °.50 2.00 2 nightgowns °.59 1.18 
6 pr. stockings. ..... 0.25 1.50 4 shirt waists 1.00 4.00 
2 middy blouses 1.50 3.00 1 dress skirt 2.70 2.70 
2 shirt waists / . 41.873 3.75 1 cotton dress 2.50 2.50 
2 skirts 3.50 7.00 1 wool dress 3.50 3.50 
3 dresses 4.00 12.00 1 coat for two seasons 6.50 3.25 
1 winter coat 5.50 5.50 1 summer hat 1.00 I 

I spring coat 3.75 3.75 1 winter hat... 1.24 1.24 
3 hats 2.00 6.00 1 pr. wool gloves 0.25 0.25 
4 pr. gloves 0.75 3.00 1 pr. kid gloves 1.00 1.00 
4 pr. shoes 2.50 10.00 84 ties 0.10 ©.40 
2 pr. rubbers 0.50 1.00 6. 6 ribbons 0.15 ©.90 
10 ribbons ©.30 3.00 6 handkerchiefs 0.25 
handkerchiefs 1.50 6 pr. stockings : .. ©.42) 0.75 
accessories mas 3.55 3 pr. shoes ‘ . 2.00 6.00 
Total... . $7s ee 1 pr. overshoes...... ae SS _9.70 
ee $35.97 


POWDERED SUGAR OF COMMERCE! 


Those sugars upon which most work has been done in the process of 
manufacturing sell for high price, but the cost to the consumer of such 
grades as cube sugar and powdered sugar is entirely out of proportion 
to the increased cost of manufacture. 

Both cube sugar and powdered sugar are usually made from the same 
grade of stock as granulated sugar. The cube sugar has, however, been 
crystallized in lumps or “sugar loaves,” and is then sawed into slices 
and finally into cubes. Powdered sugar has been ground in a mill 
similar to that used in making flour, and then sifted through bolting 
cloth so as to be of uniform fineness. It is also very important that 
powdered sugar should be thoroughly dried so as to prevent its caking 
upon storage. These sugars are sometimes colored blue with ultra- 
marine so as to cover up the slightly yellow tint which is due to the 
retention of a small quantity of molasses. This process is of the same 
character as the bluing of clothes in the laundry, and is practiced for 


the same purpose. 


1On the Powdered Sugar of Commerce. E. H. S. Bailey and H. L. Jackson, 
Trans. Kans. Acad. Sci., 26, 1912, pp. 27, 28. 
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Something over twenty samples of the finest grade of powdered sugar, 
namely, the XXXX, have been collected by Kansas state inspectors and 
examined in the laboratory. As one requirement for powdered sugar 
is that it should be fine and free from lumps, some of the manufacturers 
have been putting a little starch into the sugar during the process of 
grinding. This can hardly be called adulteration, however, as it is not 
put in with the object of cheapening the product, but to improve its 
quality for a particular purpose. Starch is, furthermore, a food prod- 
uct, although less expensive than sugar. A mineral substance, if 
added to the sugar, would be considered an adulteration, as mineral 
substances are especially forbidden for use in sugar or confectionery. 

Of the twenty samples analyzed five contained starch, and the maxi- 
mum quantity found in any sample was 4 per cent. In one package, 
in which the label stated 2 per cent of starch was present, no starch was 
found. It is not uncommon, however, to find that the label does not 
truthfully describe the contents of the package. There was no indi- 
cation of the presence of sugars other than pure cane sugar in the sam- 
ples examined. 

Although the pure food and drugs laws are fairly well enforced, there 
is always the tendency in the trade to encroach upon them as far as 
possible. By ingenious labels, written by well-trained counsel, prod- 
ucts are kept on the market almost in spite of the efforts of the 
authorities. Although the glaring frauds are eliminated, there is just 
as much need as ever for vigilance on the part of those who are working 
to protect the consumers from misrepresentation in foodstuffs. 


WHIPPING CREAM 


When cream is beaten rapidly, air is entrapped in it with the forma- 
tion of a great number of small bubbles which are held together by the 
gelatinous consistency of the cream and the whole mass is trans- 
formed into a firm white foam not unlike the beaten white of egg. If 
the beating is continued too far, a complete separation of the butter 
fat from the other components of the cream takes place and butter is 
formed. 

Considerable study has been made of the factors affecting the whip- 
ping property of cream. Experimentsin which samples of cream were 
whipped with an egg beater under different conditions showed that the 
fat content, temperature, and acidity of the cream exerted the greatest 
effects upon its whipping qualities. These experiments showed that to 
obtain the best results: 
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1. Cream for whipping purposes should contain from 25 to 40 per 
cent of butter fat and not less than 20 per cent. 

2. The cream should be kept at 35° to 45° F. for two hours or more 
before whipping. This is the temperature of a good icebox. 

3. The presence in the cream of a small amount of lactic acid (the 
acid formed when milk sours) improves its whipping quality, and 
cream for whipping should be from twelve to twenty-four hours old to 
allow time for the formation of some of this acid. 

When these three conditions, especially the last, are wanting, success 
is obtained by adding one-tenth to three-tenths per cent (or one-fourth 
a teaspoonful to a pint) of commercial lactic acid which can be pur- 
chased at any drug store 

Pasteurised cream has the appearance of being less rich than raw 
cream, and owing to its thinness and the fact that it is less viscous it is 
more difficult to whip. In this case also experiment has shown a 
remedy. To 150 parts of the cream is added one part of a solution 
prepared by dissolving quicklime in a solution of granulated sugar, an 
amount of lime which has no harmful physiological effect. This solu- 
tion which is called “ viscogen”’ or sucrate of lime may be purchased or 
it may be prepared in the home as follows: 

Dissolve 2} pounds of granulated sugar in 5 pints of water. Pour 
upon 1 pound of quicklime 3 pints of water, strain and add to the sugar 
solution. Shake frequently and allow to stand about three hours to 
settle. Siphon off the clear liquid which should then be kept in tightly 
stoppered bottles, as the air reduces the strength of the solution some- 
what. About three-fourths of a teaspoonful of this solution should be 
added to a pint of cream which it is desired to thicken. The cream 
should be cooled to about 60°F. and the “ viscogen’’ thoroughly stirred 
in to insure a homogeneous mixture. This is for home use alone, as 
the food laws of most states forbid the sale of milk to which anything 
has been added. 

Powdered sugar, cornstarch, caramel, gelatin, or junket, which are 
sometimes added to cream which is to be whipped increase the whipping 
property to a slight extent. The addition of egg white is also effective. 
Vanilla has no effect. 
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RULES FOR THE MILK BOTTLE 


1. Does your milk man come before you are up? Then provide in 
the coolest place possible on your porch or back steps a wall cupboard or 
a box with hinged cover, or put up a shelf above reach of the passing 
dog or cat whose delight it is to lick off what may ooze out around the 
cap of the bottle. Saliva, dirt and possibly disease germs are left. 
In the same box place the empty bottles with order for next day. A 
spring clip will hold the latter in place. 

2. Put the milk in the ice box as early as possible. By order of the 
health board it came to you iced, and the temperature should not be 
allowed to rise. 

3. Before opening the bottle hold it under the hot water spigot for a 
moment, and wipe dry with a clean cloth. This removes what may 
have been left by flies, dust of the street and dirty hands of the milk 
man. 

4. Toopen. If your milk company does not use the cap with an ear 
for lifting out or one which fastens over the bottle, then buy one of the 
metal tops with sharp screw in lower side with which to take out the 
cap. The top is then used on the bottle in the ice box, for it is easier 
and better to keep in this way what is left than to pour into a pitcher 
or other open receptacle. A nutpick is also good for lifting the cap. 
Never push the cap into the milk. 

5. Refuse to buy milk that is not delivered in bottles, and do not 
forget that tickets and money are always dirty, and should not be put 
in bottles or cans. 


HOW TO KEEP BREAD FRESH 


Recent experiments, both in this country and in Holland, to answer 
the questions, “What is fresh bread?” and “Why does bread grow 
stale?,” have disclosed some very interesting facts regarding the effects 
of wrapping bread for purposes of keeping it fresh. The quality of 
bread which is known as “staleness,” according to some investigators 
is ascribable to a change in distribution of moisture from crumb to 
crust, and not to a loss of moisture, as is commonly said. According 
to this new work, the important factor in staleness is unfavorable 
temperature. These experiments have shown that to insure freshness, 
bread must be kept at a rather high temperature or at a very low tem- 
perature. If kept at an average temperature, bread becomes stale. 
If bread is wrapped while still warm in a comparatively nonconducting 
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material, it will keep fresh for a relatively long time, if not subjected to 
a very low temperature after wrapping. 

The experiments have shown also that the loss of weight for unwrap- 
ped bread was twice as great as for wrapped bread, and that wrapping 
prolongs very much the saleability of the bread. The experiments 
seemed to indicate that if bread is wrapped when just warm, it does not 
get mouldy and its flavor is unimpaired, while the crust becomes soft 
but not tough, and that this method of procedure should make it 
possible for bakers to avoid night work in order to deliver fresh bread 
the following morning. About the only objection that can be raised to 
this is in the case of bread where a very crisp crust is desirable, like 
French bread, rye, etc. The temperature at which bread keeps fresh 
ranges between 122° and 194° F. and below 32°F. The temperature at 
which it becomes stale is about 68° F., or normal room temperature. 


HELP FROM YOUR STATE 


If the women of your town want a course in cooking or sewing or 
household sanitation, write to the Extension Department of your State 
University or Agricultural College and ask for it! It may turn out to 
be just as simple as that. You may receive notice that if your group of 
women are willing to pay $1 apiece as a nominal fee for expenses in- 
curred by the college, and provide a lecture room with stove suitable 
for demonstration they will be furnished a teacher and outfit free for 
a week’s demonstration course. At least this is what is offered in 
extension schools by Cornell University to the women of New York 
State. And such a course is pretty sure to help in solving home 
problems. 

And the same state sends out through its Health Department a 
letter to the mother of each child whose birth is reported to the De- 
partment. It reads in part: 


Dear Madam: Through the report made by your physician to the local health 
authorities, I learn that you have recently given birth to a child. I know how 
important this is to you and I want you to feel that it is also animportant eventin 
the great State of New York. I wish you to feel that the State Department of 
Health was created and issupported by the taxpayers to give yourlittlebaby every 
chance to grow up to be a strong, healthy citizen. 

Enclosed are pamphlets giving directions for keeping the baby well and advice 
is given about consulting the physician. 


Are all states doing as well for their babies? 
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BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Any book or periodical mentioned in this department may be obtained through 
the JouRNAL or Home Economics at the price listed. 


The People’s Health. By Walter Moore Coleman. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1913, pp. 307. $0.70. By mail of the Journal $0.82. 


This is a text book in hygiene and sanitation, intended for use in the public schools 
—suitable, we should judge, for eighth grade or high school pupils who have already 
had a course in human physiology. 

The chapters cover a considerable range of topics—ventilation, water supply, 
milk supply, food adulterations and preservatives, food values, hygiene of eating and 
of the teeth, nature of germ diseases and the body’s resistance, human and insect 
carriers of infection, hygiene of exercise, posture and mental attitude (together 
with various other details of personal hygiene), house construction and management, 
school sanitation and medical inspection of school children, work of public health 
departments, urban, rural and industrial hygiene. Many of the chapters include 
suggested experiments, observational work, or supplementary readings. 

The material presenter! is abundant, vital, interesting, and up-to-date. For 
example the second chapter, Fresh Air and the Prevention of Disease, is an especi- 
ally happy treatment of a most important subject, which is usually inadequately 
treated with antiquated stock remarks on the chemical impurities of expired air, 
the number of cubic feet of fresh air per hour required for each person, etc. 

Verbal illustrations are apt, numerous, and such as are not to be found in texts, 
but could come only from extensive acquaintance with the subject of public health. 

The general aim of the book as stated in the preface—“ the author believes in the 
building of character by the school, and that the study and the practice of public 
health will contribute to that end’”’—is noble in conception, pedagogically sound, 
and ably fulfilled throughout the book. 

The illustrations are widely gathered from various sources, and many of them are 
invaluable. Occasionally, however, one feels inclined to suggest redundancy, or 
even lack of clearness; as in the case of the drawings of the white blood cell (pp. 9 
and 11) the problem, for the uninitiated, would doubtless be, which is the devourer 
and which is the devoured? 

Inaccuracies are exceedingly difficult to avoid, in a book of this scope and charac- 
ter; it is perhaps ungracious quibbling to point out that not bacteria but yeasts are 
usually the cause of the rising of dough (p. 13); that the method of feeding typhoid 
patients described on page 51 is fast becoming antiquated. 

Many will regret that the case for pasteurization of city milk supplies was not 
made a stronger one, in view of the change of heart which many prominent sani- 
tarians have had concerning the necessity for the pasteurization of even certified 
milk, since the Deerfoot epidemic of 1911, and similar experiences. 
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“People who eat well-flavored food will not often feel depressed” (p. 89) is a 
specimen illustration of such looseness and inaccuracy of statement as should be 
avoided. ‘The acids in fruits purify the food tube” (p. 89) needs further ampli- 
fication and also some careful qualification, in order to present any definite and 
accurate notion to the child’s mind. Some of the statements concerning the dietetic 
value of white flour, bread, and sugar as compared with whole wheat bread and 
brown sugar, are certainly misleading. 

Details which would better have been omitted are the picture of the man expec- 
torating (p. 114), the statement as to the number of pounds of manure daily con- 
sumed in Berlin’s milk supply, the picture of the mutilated hand (p. 169). Surely 
the lessons thus enforced can be otherwise brought out; we do not wish to make the 
text he uses an object of loathing or disgust to the sensitive child. 


The Child: Its Care, Diet, and Common Ills. By E. Mather Sill, M.D., New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1913, pp. 207. $1.00. By mail of the Journal 
$1.10. 


There is use in these days for a great variety of books and articles which explain 
clearly and helpfully the various phases of infant and child care. Dr. Sill’s book 
presents in brief form a great many useful facts and suggestions about healthy and 
ailing babies. 

However, to one who has thought much about books of greatest efficiency in this 
field, the work under discussion presents more defects than excellencies. It pre- 
sents the common weaknesses of a book which has apparently been constructed in 
haste by the busy medical practitioner and which so often sets forth an abundance of 
material out of the physician’s knowledge and experience, while it seems to fall short 
in many important particulars of the book best suited to the mother’s needs. 

The explanations and suggestions are often -ouched in terms too technical and 
make the text less easily understood and less readily and practically useful for the 
average reader who needs such instruction most. No clear distinction is made 
between the remedies that the mother may safely give in following her own judg- 
ment and those which should be given only on the immediate advice of the physi- 
cian. 

The author makes the mistake of advising too much specific medical treatment of 
disease in conditions where two or more lines of treatment might be of almost equal 
value. With reference to such situations it seems more advantageous for an 
author to point out clearly the mother’s responsibility and the general principles of 
treatment so that the mother’s mind may be left unprejudiced with reference to any 
rational procedure which the attending physician may advise. 

It is extremely doubtful whether diluted whiskey or brandy should ever be given 
toa child, except upon the physician’s direct orders, and instances are very rare when 
diluted brandy or whiskey for the child represents the best prescription available to 
the doctor. 

In discussing treatment of vomiting, the author advocates the use of the stomach 
tube (which can in general be used only by the doctor or a trained nurse) and omits 
the simple expedient of having the baby drink hot water with perhaps a little soda 
in solution, which will wash the stomach out as it is regurgitated. 
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The advice is in places too general, as when the mother is advised to “not allow 
the baby to over exercise’ but no clear indication is given of the line between 
wholesome and excessive exercise. 

In another place the author gives the reasons for the employment of a trained 
nurse, and explains why the mother is not a good nurse in illness, but he fails to indi- 
cate what may best be done if the family cannot afford a trained nurse. 

The book is directed too commonly at mothers of wealth to be general, demo- 
cratic or universal enough in its appeal and advice. 


The Mother and the Child. By Norman Barnesby, M.D., New York and Lon- 
don: Mitchell Kenerley, 1913, pp. 186. $1.25. By mail of the Journal, $1.32. 


The use of the pronoun I in the preface gives a promise of a personal touch through- 
out the book which is entirely lacking. The most valuable portions of the book are 
the numerous quotations. ‘‘Koplish’s sign” is obviously an error. Fifteen pages 
are devoted to Eugenics and ten pages to Medical Inspection of School Children. 
The last chapter is called Common Sense which virtually serves to defend medicine 
and medical men. 

The general scope of the book is so limited that the average mother would secure 
very little information regarding such practica! problems as constipation or diarrhea, 
breast-feeding, insomnia, enuresis, disorders of dentition, masturbation, ophthalmia, 
vomiting or convulsions. And all this, despite the fact that the preface states, ‘My 
professional experience has shown me very plainly that there is great need for a book 
that will give simple but sufficient guidance to parents in all the duties and perplexi- 
ties that concern their parenthood; a book to which they can turn when they are in 
doubt with regard to any ordinary problem affecting their children, in early baby- 
hood or in later life.” If this great need existed when the author wrote his book, 
the need still existed when the book was finished. 


The School in the Home: Talks with Parents and Teachers on Intensive 
Child Training. By Adolf A. Berle. New York: Moffat, Yard Company, 1912, 
pp. 210. $1.00. By mail of the Journal, $1.12. 


This book has for its basis the inadequacy of the home of the present day to meet 
the intellectual and educational needs of the children. Dr. Berle disclaims all pre- 
tensions as an educator, while he presents in the simplest form the results of educa- 
tional experiments of the greatest importance. He is a scholar, a linguist, a master 
of style, and is on fire with enthusiasm for the possibilities of the home as an educa- 
tional institution and with a consuming indignation at the waste of the most precious 
values in life when those possibilities are not realized. He therefore utters a clarion 
call to all parents to come again or at last into their own, and take over the develop- 
ment and conservation of their children’s mental and intellectual capacity as they 
are beginning to conserve their children’s physical powers. Dr. Berle describes the 
results of the methods he suggests when employed on considerable numbers of chil- 
dren of varying capacity, not supernormal in any case, from many kinds of homes 
and of varying ages. His suggestion is in essence not radical. It is merely that the 
child’s mind should be regarded as seriously as his body, that his speech, the great 
implement of thought, should be trained as his bodily habits are developed and that 
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the food for his mind should be selected as carefully as the food for his digestive 
tract. While not radical in essence, the adoption of these suggestions would revo- 
lutionize most homes among the well-to-do. The author does not mention the place 
which the comic supplement plays in the mental diet of children in innumerable 
homes where a corresponding food would be treated as poison, but rather dwells 
upon the possibility lying before every parent, with the tools now available, of 
supplying his children with the food on which his mind can thrive and his spirit be 
enabled to enter on its rightful heritage. Dr. Berle calls on the home to come into 


its own. 


New Zealand Society for the Health of Women and Children. An example 
of methods of Baby Saving work in small Towns and Rural Districts. U. S. 


Dept. of Labor, Childrens’ Bureau, Infant Mortality Series, 1914. No. 2. 


The United States Children’s Bureau has recently pointed out what might be 
accomplished in a baby-saving campaign in small towns and rural districts by 
publishing an account of the New Zealand Society for the Health of Women and 
Children. This Society through its local organizations, 70 of which have been 
brought into existence, arranges for nurses’ visits in homes, for educational columns 
in the country papers devoted to questions and answers on the care of babies, and 
other educational work, and has succeeded in reducing the death rate of infants from 
8 per cent in 1900 to 4 per cent in 1911 and 1912. What has been done in New Zea- 
land we should do next in America. This bulletin has many suggestions of methods 
for visiting, teaching, and extension work in Home Economics and should be studied 
by all Home Economics workers in these fields. 


Industrial Education: its Problems, Methods and Dangers. By Albert H. 
Leake. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1913, pp. 205. $1.25. By mail of the 
Journal, $1.35. 


This is the Hart, Schaffner and Marx prize essay for 1912. It is a very readable 
and suggestive book. It is divided into three parts as its title suggests. 

In the first part are noted the numerous problems which have grown out of alarge 
number of causes operative through the years in our transition from handicraft 
methods to factory methods, from extensive development to intensive development. 
Among the more important elements in the solution of the problems of industrial 
education the following are emphasized: putting the schools on a purely business 
basis; a reorganization of the elementary school curriculum giving it a direct indus- 
trial trend and making it correlate more closely with home interests; the provision of 
direct and definite industrial training from fourteen to sixteen for children who must 
become wage earners as soon as possible; the extension and vitalizing of evening 
industrial continuation schools for those in the industries over sixteen: and the 
development of vocational guidance. 

The second part of the book, ‘‘ Methods,” deals largely with an elaboration of the 
problems set forth in the first part. Much attention is given to the vitalizing of the 
elementary school curriculum. The shortcomings of manual training are pointed 
out and more practical methods suggested. The aims, purposes, and results of typi- 
cally good schools in this country and abroad are briefly noted and their vital ele- 
ments emphasized. The revival of apprenticeship and its development in relation- 
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ship and coéperation with industrial continuation schools brings about a most opti- 
mistic solution for the problem of the education of workers in many trades. The 
author advocates the early choice of vocation for the industrial workers and serious 
attention to their proper education and training from an earlier age than is now com- 
mon for the skilled trades. The choice should be made before sixteen in the opinion 
of the author. 

Under “ Dangers,” two rather common mistakes are discussed. The very expen- 
sive type of building and equipment frequently secured for industrial work may be 
avoided by study of shop needs and conditions in the industries and reproducing the 
best of these as largely as possible for school purposes. The other danger is that 
of attempting too closely to follow or adopt the methods and systems of foreign 
schools. The German schools are especially noted as meeting conditions quite 
unlike those of our own country in many respects. 

The book is a wholesome discussion of the larger problems of industrial education, 
dwelling much more upon underlying principles than upon details of organization 
and development. 

An appendix includes Resolutions adopted by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers of United States of America on May 21, 1912, declaring themselves in 
favor of a thorough system of industrial education. Following this are a list of 
authors consulted and an index. 


Practical Homemaking: A Text Book for Young Housekeepers. By Mabel 
Hyde Kittredge. New York: The Century Company, 1914, pp. 146. $0.60. 
By mail of the Journal, $0.65. 


This book was written with a definite purpose in mind and it gives promise of ful- 
filling that purpose well. Miss Kittredge has for years been at the head of The 
Association of Practical Housekeeping Centers, and has planned this book to be 
used as a text book in such model homes as those included under her management. 
“This book is designed for girls in their first year of domestic science studies. It 
contains a complete year’s course in homemaking, and is to be followed by a more 
advanced second year course.” The author divides her subject broadly into hygiene, 
both personal and household, the care of the house and person, food and its prepa- 
ration, with a short space devoted to the lighter touches of life such as table eti- 
quette. The subject matter in all lessons is valuable, and for the most part pre- 
sented clearly and simply. There might be a slight difference of opinion as to the 
advisability of the use of even the simplest technical terms in the lessons on food, 
and it would be wise for a teacher using this book to translate such terms in the 
course of her instruction. 

The opening chapter, Household Hygiene and Furnishing is particularly good, and, 
to one who has spent a great deal of time in the homes of the average working man, 
Miss Kittredge’s plea for simplicity in furnishing will be very grateful. The other 
chapters on household furnishing are also valuable, and ought to bring definite 
results in improvement of conditions in the homes of the girls using this book. The 
chapters on personal hygiene are equally important, although for an ordinary school 
course they might well be separated from the other lessons. In this connection, 
however, one must remember the very specialized character of the book. Under 
the conditions prevailing in these model homes it is quite possible to present a sub- 
ject more informally than in the class-room. 
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The chapters on food and its preparation are more in outline than is necessary. 
The subject is treated with care, but it would seem possible to go more into detail 
in the matter of family dietaries. The chapter on Food Values is very good, and 
the only suggestions to be made are the one already noted about technical terms, and 
the one concerning more detail. 

The preparation of food has to do with cocoa, tea and coffee, toasts, cereals, vege- 
tables and eggs. The lack noted in this list being that of meat. 

The author’s intimate knowledge of living conditions in New York stands her in 
good stead, and she gives some valuable hints in the matter of tenement house 
laws, care of garbage, etc. There is also an appendix giving the equipment suitable 
for furnishing a model housekeeping flat or a home for five persons. This list is 
excellent and practical. In conclusion one would say that the book is a valuable 
addition to any library of Home Economics, and would make a good gift for any 
young girl or housekeeper. 


Furnishing the Home of Good Taste. By Lucy Abbot Throop. New York: 
McBride, Nast and Company, 1912, pp. 220, illus. $2.00. By mail of the 
Journal, $2.16. 

In this book the author gives a very brief outline of the development of style in 
furniture and furnishing from ancient times through the eighteenth century. In 
this résumé the author dwells longest on the Queen Anne and the Georgian periods, 
which is eminently proper, as those were the days when things were done which are 
closest in accord with our modern American spirit. The illustrations for the book 
are half tones from photographs and as a whole are well chosen. The book is in no 
way a guide to collectors but the author says “is meant to try to help a little about 
the modern side of the question,” and so she gives a “general talk” on furnishings, 
then others on Georgian, French and Croftsman furnishings, country houses, the 
nursery, porch curtains and rugs, and concludes with a fairly complete bibliography 
on the subject of period styles and general house furnishings. 

This is a splendid ending to the book, for its contents should arouse enough 
interest in the general reading public for them to demand more detailed information 
such as the books in this list will afford. 


The Twentieth Century Book for the Progressive Baker, Confectioner, 
Ornamenter, and Ice Cream Maker. By Fritz L. Gienandt, Boston, pp. 
200, pls. 57. $6. By mail of Journal, $6.15. 


The author calls it “The most Up-to-Date and Practical Book of its Kind.” 
He stated in his preface. “It is written solely for the purpose of clevating the 
Bakery Trade in this country to a higher standard, nothing that would be of use to 
the American Baker has been retained by myself, and a great many things that are 
of no value have been eliminated.” 

It gives directions and suggestions for simple or very elaborate fancy cooking, 
including the following: plain and puff paste, pies and pie fillings, tartlets, frosted 
squares, cream puffs and eclairs, butter cake with many variations, sponge and 
angel cake, cookies, macaroons, short cakes, meringues, kisses, waffles, pan cakes, 
sweetened breads, including such things as coffee cakes, tea rings, etc., honey cakes, 
plum puddings, custards, icings, jellies and jams, ice creams and sherbets, and soda 
fountain syrups. 
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The puff paste, fancy ornamented cakes and breads are excellently illustrated and 
there are several full page plates of ornamental frosting with a description for each 
plate. All recipes are in large enough proportion for commercial purposes. 


Recipes and Menus for Fifty as Used in the School of Domestic Science of 
the Boston Young Women’s Christian Association. By Frances L. Smith. 
Boston: Whitcomb & Barrows, 1913, pp. x + 246. $1.50. By mail of the 
Journal, $1.60. 

Although this compilation of recipes was published primarily for the use of the 
author’s students, it is designed to be of practical value to others concerned with 
the preparation of food for large numbers of persons. The amounts of food indi- 
cated were intended to suffice for women at light muscular work and, therefore, may 
need modification for persons of other dietary requirements. 


Massachusetts Boys and Girls Home Economics Clubs: Primer of In- 
struction. By Laura Comstock and Ethel Nash. Amherst: Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, 1914, pp. 40. 

The pamphlet contains rules and regulations for clubs, suggestions to parents and 
leaders; a list of helpful United States bulletins; simple recipes and directions for 
cooking; instruction in proper methods for preparing meals, canning, cleaning, 
sewing, and caring for children; and a sample report card to be filled out by each 
child. The totals are transferred to a monthly report card sent to the Agricultural 
College under whose supervision the clubs are conducted. 


The Conquest of the Tropics. By Frederick Upham Adams. New York: 
Doubleday, Page and Company, 1914, pp. xii + 368, illus. $2. By mail of the 
Journal, $2.30. 

This is a well printed and well illustrated book giving the history of the rise and 
present methods of the United States Fruit Company. It is especially the history 
of the cultivation of the banana in Central America. This fruit, a great curiosity in 
our northern markets even forty years ago, was then a small and uncertain crop in 
the West Indies and Central America, and only through northern enterprise has it 
become a regular crop raised over an extensive territory which has been rescued from 
the jungle by railroads and the enforcement of sanitary measures. If anything re- 
mains of the once current belief that the banana plucked from the tree is superior to 
what is offered in our markets it is demolished by Mr. Adams’ statement that this fruit 
must be picked green and ripened artificially even forhome consumption. In giving 
deserved credit to the enterprising men who developed this business Mr. Adams 
omits to mention the great names in science whose labors have made possible the 
control of tropical diseases, without which control business enterprise in those 
regions would have been impossible 


The Cost of Living. Philadelphia: American Academy Political and Social 
Science, 1913, pp. vi + 265. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. By mail of the Journal, 
$1.10 or $1.60. 

A collection of papers delivered before the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. The four general topics considered were wage standards, family 
standards, public services and control, and concrete measures for reducing the cost 
of living. 
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Among the individual papers may be mentioned the following: Scientific Manage- 
ment in Home Making, by Mrs. F. A. Pattison; Utilization of the Family Income, 
by Mrs. Martha B. Bruére; Municipal Markets in their Relation to the Cost of 
Living, by C. C. Miller; Communal Benefits from the Public Control of Terminal 
Markets, by Mrs. E. Black; Relation of Cold Storage to the Food Supply and the 
Consumer, by Mary E. Pennington; and The Housekeeper and the Cost of Living, 
by Martha Van Rensselaer. 


Reducing the Cost of Food Distribution. Philadelphia: American Academy 
Political and Social Science, 1913, pp. vi + 272. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. By 
mail of the Journal, $1.10 or $1.70. 

A second collection of papers delivered before the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. These are grouped under six general topics: more efficient 
distribution and conservation of foodstuffs, lower costs through the middlemen, 
lower costs through municipal and direct marketing, lower costs through farm credits, 
lower costs through codperation, and a constructive program for lower distribution 
costs. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Your Child To-day and To-morrow. By Sidonie Gruenberg. Philadelphia and 
London: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1913, pp. 234, pls. 12. $1.25. By mail of 
the Journal, $1.35. 

The Young Mother’s Handbook. By Marianna Wheeler. New York: Harper 
Brothers, 1914, pp. 165. $1.00. By mail of the Journal, $1.05. 

The Young Folks Book of Etiquette. By Caroline S. Griffin. Chicago: A. 
Flanigan and Company, 1905, pp. 84. $0.35. By mail of the Journal, $0.40. 

The Vocational Guidance of Youth. By Meyer Bloomfield. New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1911, pp. 123. $0.60. By mail of the Journal, 
$0.65. 

Vocational Training. Philadelphia: Associate Collegiate Alumnae, 1913, pp. 137. 
Paper, $0.50. By mail of the Journal, $0.55. 

Ten Sex Talks to Girls. By I. D. Steinhardt, M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott, 1914, pp. 193. $1.00. By mail of the Journal, $1.05. 

Ten Sex Talks to Boys. By I. D. Steinhardt, M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott, 1914, pp. 187. $1.00. By mail of the Journal, $1.10. 

Women in Science. By H. J. Mogans. New York and London: D. Appleton 
and Company, 1913, pp. 452. $2.50. By mail of the Journal, $2 65. 

Hair and Its Preservation. By Richard W. Miiller. New York: William R. 
Jenkins Company, pp. 154. $1.40. By mail of the Journal, $1.50. 

Textiles. By William H. Dooley. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, pp. 320. 
$1.25. By mail of the Journal $1.36. 

The Lighting Book. By F. Laurent Godinez. New York: McBride, Nast and 
Company, 1913, pp. 109. $1.25. By mail of the Journal, $1.35. 

Making Built-in Furniture. By Abbot McClure. New York: McBride, Nast 
and Company, 1914, pp. 52. $0.50. By mail of the Journal, $o.55. 

Dishes and Beverages of the Old South. By Martha McCulloch-Williams. 
New York: McBride, Nast and Company, 1913, pp. 317. $1.25. By mail of 
the Journal, $1.35. 

Modern Industry. By Florence Kelley. New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1914, pp. 147. $1.00. By mail of the Journal, $1.10. 

Checking the Waste. By Mary Huston Gregory. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, 1911, pp. 318. $1.25. By mail of the Journal, $1.35. 


























NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Home Economics Association of Washington, D. C. On April 7 a meeting 
was held at which time the officers were elected for the ensuing year. Aftera 
short business meeting conducted by the former president, Miss Emma S. Jacobs, 
the speakers of the afternoon were announced. 

Miss Eliza Lord of the Dolly Madison House, gave a most interesting talk on 
The Relation of the Modern Woman to the Productive World. She compared 
the position of woman and her economic value in the home, a few generations back 
and today and spoke also of the tendency of modern woman to lessen her responsi- 
bilities as she is no longer actually forced to assume them. Owing to changing 
conditions her place is not now that of a co-worker to obtain the material com- 
forts of home, but rather the receiver of these things. The ability of women is 
being constantly recognized, however, by the great work done by them, as individ- 
uals, when carrying out scientific, or other lines of work. 

The second speaker was Dr. Cora King, and her subject was What the Higher 
Education of Woman Has Contributed to the Efficiency of the Home. Compari- 
sons were made between past and present methods, and the efficiency of them. 

On June 2 another regular meeting of the Association was held, the subject for 
discussion being reconstruction in the Homes of the Poor. The following speakers 
told of their work in Washington: Miss Ufford of the Associated Charities, Miss 
Strong of the Instructive Visiting Nurse Society, and Miss Wheeler, Superintendent 
of Diet Kitchen. 

The meeting then adjourned until October 6, at which meeting Miss Julia C. 
Lathrop is to speak. 


New England Home Economics Association. The annual meeting was held 
at Simmons College, Saturday, May 16. The subjects of the morning were: 
The Needs of the Immigrant Child, Rev. Edward Cummings; What the Schools 
are Doing for the Immigrant Child, Miss Marie G. Lundberg. 

Luncheon was served at the College at 1 p.m. In the afternoon there was a 
business meeting and an address on What We Can Do and Are Going to Do, by 
Mrs. Eva W. White, President. 


The Home Economics Association of Philadelphia. A year ago the Home 
Economics Association of Philadelphia adopted a new constitution. This seemed 
advisable because of the greater possibilities for work in the various public activities 
relating to the home. At the annual meeting a synopsis of the year’s work was 
given by the president. All felt that the time had been well spent. 

The opening meeting took place at the Sixth Annual Conference of the Home and 
School League when the chairmen of the standing committees began the discussion 
which followed Dr. Abby L. Marlatt’s address on Humanics. Dr. Marlatt’s 
address was a wonderful stimulus to all. From the interest displayed by our mem- 
bers in the year’s work we feel that it has been instrumental in awakening us to many 
problems of the home. 
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Each standing committee arranged at least one meeting during the year. Train- 
ing in Citizenship, Control of Food Wastes, School Lunch Movement, and Art, the 
Power in our Environment were some of the subjects under discussion. Several 
sectional meetings were held between the regular monthly meetings. 

At each meeting a member of the Current Topics Committee made a report of 
magazine articles, special books and bulletins of interest. They also called our 
attention to important meetings. Copies of the bibliography were printed and 
given to each member. 

This year we plan to make an intensive study of Budget Making. The sugges- 
tion is that the Association as a whole study the budget in its relation to the home, 
the institution, and possibly the municipality, throwing emphasis on the sides most 
in line with our immediate interests. In connection with this plan we expect to 
organize two study classes. One will take up dietetics, with especial reference to 
the economic aspects. The other class will study the literature and work done on 
the family budgets. In this connection they will study expenditures for textiles. 


Washington Home Economics Association. The State of Washington has a 
very flourishing Home Economics Section in connection with the Washington State 
Teachers’ Association. Last October at the meeting in Spokane, the enthusiasm 
was so great that the section decided to have in addition to the regular fall meeting 
an annual spring meeting. The first session of the spring meeting was held at Pull- 
man at the State College of Washington on April 17 and 18. The aim of that 
meeting was to discuss and formulate recommendations toward the standardization 
of Home Economics within the State of Washington. Another subject which we 
are working on is the probable introduction of the right kind of art training into 
the public schools of Washington. These subjects will both be discussed at the 
October meeting in Tacoma. 

The officers of the section for the vear are: President, Miss Agnes Houston Craig, 
head of the Department of Home Economics at the State College of Washington, 
and Secretary, Miss Bond, head of the Home Economics work at the Lewis and 
Clark High School, Spokane. 

The session at Spokane was of unusual interest for the reason that the second 
vocational conference of the Northwest met at the State College at the same time 
and in codéperation with the Home Economics people emphasized vocational ideas 
along Home Economics lines. 


Michigan Home Economics Association. The fourth annual meeting of this 
association was held in Detroit, May 29 and 30 in the Twentieth Century Club 
Building, where the members of the Detroit Home Economics Association were 
most cordial hostesses. 

The program included addresses on dietetics, house decoration, design, etc., by 
Michigan educators and Home Economics workers from other states. Music also 
added to the pleasure of those in attendance. 

The addresses were most inspiring, all of them leading toward the idea of greater 
recognition and hence greater fields of usefulness for our subject. The idea that our 
field is bounded only by life, and that it lies with us as workers in the field to widen 
one’s own ideas to the greatest possibilities was constantly brought out. 

The thoughts were summed up by Miss Lord of Pratt Institute who was the 
speaker for Saturday afternoon. She gave many suggestions for openings for help- 
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fulness aside from teaching. ‘‘ Knowledge means responsibility in all life, not alone 
teaching power. We must teach right living in school, home, and in the commercial 
world.” 

The election of officers followed. The next meeting will be held at the time of 
the State Teachers’ Association Meeting, the latter part of October, at Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 


Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C. The new department of Home 
Economics will have as its head Miss Catherine Mulligan, formerly Dean of 
Women and Professor of Home Economics at the University of Tennessee. 

A part of the Science Building will be devoted to the Home Economics work. 
The work will be given for the first year under the two divisions of food and 
nutrition; shelter and household management. The domestic arts will be omitted 
for the present. 


The Domestic Arts Course in the Meriden, Conn., High School. This 
course, which was introduced this year under Miss Alice B. Foote as supervisor, is 
designed to meet the need of the average adolescent girl who should learn values 
with reference to money, time, energy, health and happiness. 

Sewing is taught for three years because this subject requires so much skill if it 
is to be accomplished successfully. Millinery is taught in the Sophomore year. 
The renovating of silk, velvet, ribbons, feathers, etc., is taken up in this connection 
as hats are made over for a New York Clothing Bureau. In these courses talks 
are given on the relation of color, line, and spacing, and also on health and morals 
as affected by clothes. The Consumers’ League and the Woman’s Exchange are also 
considered. Mathematics is used wherever possible in the calculation of materials 
needed, spacing for tucks, width of ruffle, plaited skirts, etc. 

Cooking is taught in all four years, but is taken up from different standpoints. 
Simple cooking and serving with reference to the cost of breakfast, dinner, supper 
and lunch box are taken up in the Freshman year. Food principles, care of food, 
hygiene of materials, market conditions and cost problems are given especial atten- 





tion 
The Sophomore course brings cooking into its relation to the household as a center 
of social living. Service in general is used as an expression of courtesy; household 





service as a form of education. ‘Table manners and etiquette in entertaining and 
| in the family circle are considered—the etiquette of those served and of those who 
serve. The girls give entertainments to other members of the school. 
| The Junior girls have invalid cookery in connection with ordinary first aids to 
the injured; also the care of those seriously ill and convalescing. 
The Household Economics course for the Junior girls deals with the income and 
| its division into percentages for food, clothing, shelter, operating expenses and higher 
life. The students select furniture for a home, and have lectures on arrangement, 
convenience, color combination, etc. Notes are given on income, rent, social 
problems related to dress, sweat shops, factory work, the close relation between 
| industry and household, household and state, vocations, schools, servant problem, 
etc. Budgets are made out after the study of textiles has been taken up, and food is 
studied in relation to market conditions and income. 
In the Senior class the care and feeding of children and the balancing of meals for 
all ages is taken up. In order to teach the economy of food and to help the cooking 
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courses to be self supporting, all the food cooked is transferred to the lunch room 
where it is sold, and the Domestic Science Department is paid for the cost of the 
materials. In this way the cooking courses help the school and the school gives a 
real motive for good results. 

The merchants in town have given lectures on How to Buy, and have added a 
great deal to the success of the course. 


University of Missouri. There has been held this summer, in connection with 
the Agricultural Extension Service, 48 one-week schools in Home Economics. 
These schools have been organized this year in twelve different counties. About 
fifteen young women are doing teaching, going out for periods varying from one 
to eight weeks in length. In general, they stay for only one week at each place. 
There are general lists of subjects which were sent out and from which the women 
of the local schools selected the topics which they wished to have treated. The 
most popular subjects were: bread-making, canning, cooking meats, cooking of 
vegetables, house sanitation, and feeding children. The attendance at each of 
these schools has averaged from 60 to 80 each day. Since each school lasts five to 
six days one can easily see how many women can be reached in this way. 

This summer is the first that these schools have been held on such an extensive 
scale. Last summer twelve such schools were held in one county. The success of 
these seemed to warrant an extension this year. All of the teachers came to the 
University for a week of conference and preparation before starting out on their 
work. This work has been done under the direct supervision of Miss May C. 
McDonald, Extension Lecturer of the Department of Home Economics in coépera- 
tion with the Farm Management Department of the University of Missouri. The 
County Farm Advisers in the respective counties were responsible for the organiza- 
tion of the schools in the local communities. 


School of Household Arts, University of Cincinnati. The School of House- 
hold Arts was established in 1908 under the auspices of the Cincinnati Kindergarten 
Association; on July 1, 1914, it became a part of the University of Cincinnati, 
under the direction of Ann Gilchrist Strong. The school aims to give scientific 
instruction in the fundamental principles and practices of activities growing out of 
private and institutional housekeeping, with a view to increasing the efficiency 
of those desiring to enter a vocation or engage in a business dependent upon a 
knowledge of such subjects as dietetics and food economics, textiles and clothing. 
The courses offered are fundamental to teaching, administration, and the business 
practice of household arts and sciences. 

Students are admitted (a) as candidates for the B.S. degree, (b) as candidates for 
diploma, or (c) as special students. 

Candidates for the B.S. degree in the School of Household Arts must be at least 
sixteen years of age, and will be admitted to the University on certificate from an 
accredited high school or preparatory school, or by examination. Students admitted 
on certificate must have completed satisfactorily an amount of preparatory study 
represented by sixteen units, including four units in household arts. 


Commencement of the Garland School of Homemaking. That the train- 
ing of girls for homemaking has a secure hold on the interests of a community is 
evidenced by the high character of the speakers on the subject who appear at the 
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commencement season. The girls of the graduating class at the Garland School 
of Homemaking, Boston, were addressed by Dr. Richard C. Cabot and Dr. M. 
J. Rosenau of the Harvard Medical School and Prof. Henry C. Metcalf of Tufts 
College. 

Dr. Cabot dwelt on the qualities that fit a woman for comradeship and team work, 
especially on her power as a conservator of all that has been won by civilization and 
which we shall lose without the conserving hand. 

Dr. Rosenau spoke on health as one of the essentials of the successful home; on 
prevention as the watch word of the hour and the responsibility of the home in this 
regard, the ignorance of the woman being the chief factor in infant mortality. He 
held that a grasp of the new responsibilities enobles housework, makes homes better, 
cleaner and happier. 

Professor Metcalf held that the world has so far advanced in its conquest over the 
problems of material wealth that the function of the homemaker in creating the 
right kind of home atmosphere is her most important réle. He held, however, that 
the homemaker must more and more bear in mind the fact that home and society 
are a vital part each of the other, that she must use her influence in shaping the 
industrial world into which her children will enter. Our unscientific modes of 
consumption of food, clothes, buoks, tools, utensils, amusements, the speaker felt, 
reacted injuriously on production; that the art of home-spending is today in a back- 
ward state since the sciences most helpful, as physiology and psychology, are unde- 
veloped and cannot aid as physics and chemistry do in production. 


Home Economics at Commencement Time. In at least one high school the 
members of the Home Economics classes gave a good account of themselves on 
the commencement stage. At Sparks, Maryland, the members of the cooking 
class presented the Principles of Cooking for Invalids, and had attractive trays 
on exhibition. 

It was thought that the class illustrated its work as effectively, and by the same 
methods as did the veterinary class in applying the tuberculin test to a cow in the 
presence of assembled farmers. 


Thanksgiving Meeting of Home Economics Teachers. A meeting of high 
school Home Economics teachers is to be held in Chicago at Hyde Park High 
School, November 27 and 28,1914. The Central Association of Science and Mathe- 
matics Teachers, a well-known organization of college and high school teachers, 
has recently established a section for us. Although detailed statements as to 
program cannot be given at this date, the following announcements can be defi- 
nitely made. 

The general subject of the meeting in all sections is Development of Applied 
Science in High School Teaching. Papers are to be presented in chemistry, physics 
and other subjects which will be of interest to Home Economics teachers. 

A general meeting occurs on Friday morning, November 27; one of the features 
of this program is an address by Miss Martha Van Rensselaer of Cornell University 
on The Place of Home Economics in Secondary Education. 

Friday afternoon occurs the round table for the Home Economics section. One of 
the subjects to be discussed is Housekeeping Courses; Miss Bernice Allen, of the 
School of Education, University of Chicago, and Miss Agnes Wilson, teacher of 
Chicago Stockyards Housekeeping Center, will lead in this discussion. 
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Saturday morning the subject, Mutual Relations to be Established between Home 
and School Laboratory, is to be presented by Mrs. Wm. S. Hefferan of Chicago, 
speaking for the interested mother; and School Credit for Home Work in Home 
Economics will be discussed by a teacher who has had successful experience in 
securing such work. A talk will be given by Miss Agnes Hanna, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, on Suggestions for Teaching Drafting of Dress 
Patterns in High School. 

An excellent series of moving picture films to illustrate textile manufacturing 
processes, presented under the auspices of the Marshal Field firm, is promised 
for Saturday afternoon. 

Other features of the section meetings will be: An exhibit of notebooks, to which 
all are cordially invited to contribute; an exhibit of text-books and other literature, 
charts and illustrative material; an exhibition of up-to-date household appliances. 
Also we are to discuss the question of the establishment of a journal for high school 
teachers of Home Economics, or, what is more probable, a department for them in 
connection with some already established journal. 

Further announcements will appear in November and December numbers of 
School Science, the official organ of t+= Central Association of Science and Mathe- 
matics Teachers. 

Will you not lend us your presence, your interest, your suggestions, and the 
support of your membership? 

Committee on organization: Minna C. Denton, Ohio State University; Jenny H. 
Snow, Chicago Normal College; Bernice Allen, University of Chicago; Mildred Weig- 
ley, De Kalb Normal; Julia Tear, Hyde Park High School, Chicago; Mrs. Hubbell, 
Englewood High School, Chicago. 


Household Science in Canada. At the closing exercises of the school year 
at Macdonald College, Miss Fisher, head of the School of Household Science, re- 
ported that the demand for graduates was rapidly increasing, especially in the 
hospitals of Canada. 

Extension work through the formation of clubs among the housewives oi 
the rural districts is under the leadership of Miss Campbell. In addition to the 
study of domestic science these clubs number among their activities the estab- 
lishment of rest rooms in the villages and towns for the farmers’ wives and 
daughters, and the improvement of rural schools. For the benefit of these clubs 
a traveling library of 140 volumes has been secured, while the school has also 
offered a short course every February for club members and others. 


Ruralzing the Cities. Under this title the June number of the Journal of 
Agriculture and Horticulture published by the Department of Agriculture of the 
Province of Quebec, reports that Professor Shortt, Chairman of the Dominion Civil 
Service Commission, discussed the problem of the increasing urban population in 
Canada. Professor Shortt believes that the remedy lies in the taxation of the 
unearned increment, the money to be spent in surburban development. The im- 
provement in transportation will soon make it possible to use large areas about 
cities of 15, 20 or even 50 miles radius for the homes of city workers, where each 
family would have an acre or two for the growing of garden produce and the pro- 
duction of milk and poultry. Under present conditions of living it is impossible 
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to grow strong virile people, so different are these conditions from those under 
which man developed for thousands of years in the open before the advent of cities. 

This is much more true of the densely peopled cities of the United States. The 
movement to establish homes in the more distant suburbs should be encouraged 
by all agencies interested in the improvement of living conditions. But the 
achievement of satisfactory country homes for city people of average means is not 
an easy matter. We have our Garden Cities or the beginning of them in Forest 
Hills on Long Island and in Roland Park, Baltimore but they are for the well-to- 
do. England’s garden cities which combine beauty, convenience, and cheapness 
have been built up near manufacturing centers. 


Amherst Conference on Rural Community Planning. The several organ- 
izations and individuals in Massachusetts interested in Community Planning met 
for the Fifth Annual Conference July 28 to August 1, 1914. 

Plans for conducting the Conference were much the same as in previous years. 
Section meetings of interest to certain groups were held each forenoon, round 
table discussions of topics of general interest were held each afternoon, and the 
evenings were given over to more formal lectures touching social and economic 
problems. The meetings were held in the open air as far as possible. Methods of 
teaching organized play and recreation were given each afternoon. Special con- 
ferences to take up topics not finished in regular meetings were arranged each 
day on request. 

Teachers, clergymen, village improvement association officers, grange officers, 
boards of health, town officials, librarians and other men and women interested in 
problems of community development attended, took part in the discussions, and 
told what their communities had done. 

The Conference was made possible by the following agencies coéperating in the 
preparation of the program: The Massachusetts Agricultural College, The Exten- 
sion Service, Prof. William D. Hurd, Director, Amherst; The State Board of Educa- 
tion Dr. David Snedden, Commissioner, Boston; The Massachusetts State Grange 
Mrs. George S. Ladd, Lecturer, Sturbridge; The State Board of Health, Dr. Mark W. 
Richardson, Secretary, Boston; The Massachusetts Civic League, Mr. E. T. Hart- 
man, Secretary, Boston; The Massachusetts Federation of Churches, Rev. E. T. 
Root, Secretary, Boston; The Free Public Library Commission, Mr. Charles Belden, 
Chairman, Boston; The New England Home Economics Association, Mrs. Eva W. 
White, President, Boston. 


Graduate Work in Home Economics. A recent inquiry from the Amerika 
Institute at Berlin asks whether there are opportunities for graduate study in 
American institutions in the field of Home Economics. In reply, information 
was sent as to the degree granted by Chicago University in 1906 to Miss Edna 
D. Day for her thesis on Changes in Starch in the Cooking Process, and as to the 
degrees given in related scientific fields of physiological chemistry, food chemistry, 
bacteriology, economics and sociology and other related subjects in many American 
universities, as at Yale, Columbia, Chicago, Illinois, Wisconsin, and elsewhere. 
One may note in this connection the steady progress which graduate work in Home 
Economics is now making. Twenty colleges and universities now grant the degree 
of Master of Arts or Master of Science for special work in Home Economics. While 
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the University of Chicago is the only university granting the Doctorate in the 
department of Household Administration, as indicated above, this advanced degree 
may be taken in many institutions in scientific work which has a direct relation to 
the household. As a matter of record a statement may be given as to five 
doctorates conferred in the department of Physiological Chemistry at Yale Univer- 
sity, to persons now university teachers in Home Economics, as follows: 

Mary Davies Swartz Rose (Mrs. A. R. Rose), Ph.D. 1909. Thesis: Nutrition 
investigations on the carbohydrates of lichens, algae, and related substances. 

Alice Frances Blood, Ph.D. 1910. Thesis: The proteolytic enzymes in certain 
plants. 

Louise Stanley, Ph.D. 1911. Thesis: The occurrence of purine enzymes in the 
tissues of invertebrates and lower vertebrates. 

Amy Louise Daniels, Ph.D. 1912. Thesis: Fat-transport and metabolism, stud- 
ies with the aid of soluble dye. 

Ruth Wheeler, Ph.D. 1913. Thesis: Feeding experiments with mice. 


Vocational Guidance. To organize a movement to persuade young women 
and school girls, who now enter business, to study for home industries; to establish 
a system of visiting professions or trades; to offer these trades to the homes, and 
to ask the codperation of those desiring such assistance is the plan offered by Mrs. 
Mary Shailer of New York, for meeting the needs of the young women of today. 

Mrs. Shailer suggests a school where girls will be instructed in such visiting 
vocations as house management, decorating, cleaning, sewing, hair dressing, nursing, 
secretarial work,etc. High schools and other schools should provide similar training. 

Arrangements would also be made for a registration bureau for bringing together 
the girls and the homes needing their assistance. 


The American Association For the Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality. The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Association will be held in Boston, 
November 12-14. The program will include sessions arranged by the committees 
on nursing and social work, pediatrics, vital and social statistics, obstetrics, and 
public school education. The subjects to be discussed will include: Prenatal Care, 
The Need for Increased and Improved Maternity Hospital Service, Institutional 
Mortality, Continuation Schools of Home-Making. 

The session on nursing and social work and the joint session on pediatrics and 
vital and social statistics will be held at the Harvard Medical School. All other 
sessions will be held at the Copley Plaza Hotel. 

Special clinics will be held on the opening day of the meeting at the Harvard Medi- 
cal School and elsewhere, the exact time and place to be announced later. 

An exhibit will be held in connection with the meeting. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Local Arrangements is Dr. Hugh Cabot, 87 
Marlboro Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Further information or circulars in regard to the work of the Association can be 
secured from the Executive Secretary, 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Notice. The Fourth International Congress on Home Education, scheduled to 
convene in the City of Philadelphia, under the auspices of the International Com- 
mission on Congresses on Home Education and Parent-Teacher Unions, September 
22-29, 1914, has been temporarily postponed. Date will be determined by the 
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Central Committee, a meeting of which will be called by Dr. Martin G.Brumbaugh, 
President of the Congress, as soon as events warrant the same. 

Mrs. Joseph R. Wilson, Chairman of Committee on the Convention of Safety, 
arranged as a part of the Fourth International Congress on Home Education, 
announces that the Convention of Safety will be held as scheduled although the 
Congress has been temporarily postponed. The Convention of Safety is under 
the auspices of the Home and School League of Philadelphia of which Mrs. Edwin 
C. Grice is President. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIA- 
TION, WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, CLEVE- 
LAND, OHIO, JUNE 30-JULY 3, 1914 


The first session of the annual meeting was called together in the Florence Hark- 
ness Chapel (where all the general sessions were held) at 2 p.m. on Tuesday, June 30, 
by the President, Miss Sarah Louise Arnold. Miss Arnold greeted the members 
of the Association, briefly outlined the broader purposes to be served by the pro- 
gram, and urged all those present to interest themselves not only in those parts of 
the program that directly concerned their specific work, but also in those parts that 
seemed to them unrelated. 

Miss Mary E. Parker, head of the Department of Household Administration, 
then welcomed the Association briefly, outlining the history of the organization of 
the department, new this year. 

Dr. Charles F. Thwing, presideat of Western Reserve University, endorsed Miss 
Parker’s welcome. 

Dr. Harris R. Cooley, Director of Public Welfare for Cleveland, offered the city’s 
welcome. Dr. Cooley gave a spirited and inspiring account of what the “City of 
Good Will” is doing for its poor, its crippled, its sick, physically, mentally and 
morally. 

Miss Arnold then announced the general plan of the meeting, that only two gen- 
eral sessions were arranged each day, and that in the free time of the day special 
conferences on specific interests would be held, at the call of the chairmen. She 
appointed the following chairmen: 

Housekeeper’s Conference, Dr. B. R. Andrews; Research Conference, Miss Agnes 
Hunt; Conference of Heads of Departments, Miss Katherine McKay; Domestic 
Art Conference, Mrs. Bessie Birdsall; Conference on Extension Work, Mrs. Mary P. 
VanZile; Elementary Schools Conference on Cookery, Miss Cora Winchell. (Later 
there were organized conferences on Agricultural College Work and one for editors of 
Home Economics departments of farm papers.) 

Committee reports were then presented as follows: 

Committee on Housekeepers’ Section: This committee has been in existence so 
short a time that it has been able to accomplish little more than to assist in preparing 
the program for the Housekeepers’ Section of this meeting, and, to begin the work of 
bringing the JouRNAL and the homemaker in closer touch. This latter aim it seems 
to us might well be a definite part of the plan for next year’s work, since each can be 
most helpful to the other. The housewife can supply criticism and suggestions, 
which develop from her practical knowledge of varied conditions and situations and 
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can give the results of careful experiments in the many fields of her labor. The 
JouRNAL might concentrate for a time on the needs of the homemaker, and give to 
her the results of scientific experiments in terms with which she is familiar. The 
opportunity for technical training in the household arts is of so recent a date that only 
a small percentage of our home makers are familiar with the scientific terms. This 
committee has worked and might well continue to work for the “ Ellen H. Richards 
Memorial Fund.”’ Since Mrs. Richards has done so much for the upbuilding of the 
home, special emphasis should be placed on this phase of our work,not only as a token 
of gratitude, but as a tribute to a pioneer whose inspiration is felt in every civilized 
country. In view of the fact that this is the youngest department of the Association, 
we ask the codperation of all the other departments in order to insure the greatest 
possible success. 
Mrs. SCHUYLER D. HERRON, Chairman. 


Editorial Board of the Journal: With each issue of the JouRNAL we have presented 
the best we have been able to bring together for the help of the teacher of regular 
school courses, who must always be the first care of the JoURNAL, and also for the 
advanced or extension courses for housekeepers to whom we have given additional 
attention this past year. Material of this latter character has appeared in every 
number of the JouRNAL since it started, but in February we began to put it together 
in a separate section, and to treat a larger number of topics popularly and briefly. 
This we have called the Housekeepers’ Department, an experiment to be discon- 
tinued at any time if it should seem best to do so. 

We do not consider it a success yet and we have earnestly sought, as many 
of you have had reason to know, for criticism that may help us to improve it. 
We have tried to follow one rule, that is, to group different instances under 
a general principle. We have also tried to give continuous information in each issue 
on some one topic of present interest, as Codperative Buying. The topic that we 
hope to concentrate on next year is a comparison of the cost of doing work 
in and out of the house. Whether as a result of this department we are to 
get more subscriptions from housekeepers it is too early to state; three issues 
is only a beginning. But we have been assured by many teachers that they make 
use of this new department in their classes. This is unexpected good news. 

But we are not deceived by any of the good words of encouragement. We know 
that we have entered on the field of constructive journalism, which requires a 
training that your editors have not received. It was on this account that we called 
for a fund of $500 that should enable us to secure such help. This fund was gener- 
ously subscribed in one day at the Cornell meeting last summer as many of you 
remember, thus showing that you wanted the experiment of the Housekeepers’ 
Department tried. We have been trying to find in $25 and $50 lots the help that 
will give to this department what one of our correspondents says it most needs 
“punch.” 

As to the general conduct of the JouRNAL we know that the subject is growing too 
big for us. The specialization that is going on in Home Economics is enormous. 
We try in vain to keep track of new courses, of readjustment of values in old ones 
and the needs of localities. We look at the splendid paid staff of certain other jour- 
nals with envy, for specialism is the new note in journalism as elsewhere. We 
have also no money to pay contributors, but we have on the other hand an asset of 
great value in the interest of the Association. I cannot stop to acknowledge our 
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indebtedness to many who have helped us, but I mean to say once a year how much 
we owe to Mrs. Rose for that splendid bibliography which she sends for every issue on 
time to the day. I sometimes think it is the best thing the JouRNAL offers. A month 
ago we began to send out a little circular to teachers and others asking for the prom- 
ise of very definite assistance in reporting news and in suggestion of subjects and 
their treatment. The response has been most encouraging. We are going to get 
out calendars with marked dates—an automatic jog of your memory. If you want 
to help us, please apply for one. As a Journal Board we have been stuffing both 
hands into a leak in the pipe, a devoted but stupid method. Now we are calling 
for the engineer corps. 
Mary HInMAN ABEL, Chairman. 


Committee on Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund (including the report of the Com- 
mittee on Home Economics Day): The Fund now amounts to $2737.05 in cash with 
publications on hand from the sale of which $400 will be realized (a net value of 
$3137.50). During the past year $366.85 have been subscribed to the Fund and 
$172.50 have been transferred to it from the life memberships of the Association which 
will hereafter be funded as part of the Richards Memorial—an increase of $539.35. 
The Richards Memorial faces a crisis. If the Association membership will unite in 
centering all efforts of the organization upon completing the project, success can 
be won. The committee on the Funds recommends that the Council and Executive 
Committee adopt as their leading aim for 1914-1915 the raising of $25,000 for the 
Fund by July 1, 1915, and that they assume active leadership in place of the small 
committee now in charge of the canvass. 

Work of the year 1913-1914. During the past year the Fund committee has 
taken the following steps: 

1. Reprinted the statement regarding the purpose of the Fund, and the plea for 
funds from last year’s committee report—1800 copies. 

2. Drew up a program for observing Richards Day, 1913, which was printed as 
the September,1913, Bulletin of the Association, 1800 copies of which were reprinted 
and sent on November 1 (with 1 above) to colleges, normal schools, high schools 
and women’s clubs which have Home Economics departments. 

3. In December persons were asked to serve as state chairmen in all but a few 
states and were furnished a list of high schools in their states which they were asked 
to canvass with a personal letter. 

4. On May 2,a conference was held in New York with members of the Executive 
Committee of the Association regarding methods of raising money. 

5. In May a circular letter was sent to 1345 high schools asking that they raise a 
contribution if possible this spring, and that they plan to have an observance of 
Richards-Rumford Day in 1914-1915, in joint honor of Mrs. Richards and Count 
Rumford (1753-1814). 

6. In January, 1914, the second edition of 1000 copies of the “Syllabus of Home 
Economics” was published by the committee and the receipts from the Syllabus have 
helped meet the expenses of the canvass. 

7. As publication No. 2 of the Richards Memorial Fund, the committee expects 
soon to issue an edition of the Report of the Household Aid Company, the experi- 
ment in trained domestic service by the hour, the report of which was written by 
Mrs. Richards. Prof. Lucy Salmon of Vassar College will write the introduction 


to the Memorial Fund edition. 
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8. The Fund Committee has projected a plan for raising money for the Fund by 
securing subscriptions from food manufacturers to compile and issue two studies: 
A Sanitary Code for persons who handle foods, in factories, kitchens, dining-rooms, 
etc., and Balanced Menus for various costs and conditions. It is believed that funds 
may be secured for such studies, and that their sale would bring considerable acces- 
sions to the permanent fund of the Richards Memorial. 

9. The annexed financial report is for the canvass from its beginning under Mrs. 
Barrett in 1911 to date June 30, 1914. ‘There is a net sum of $2737.05 cash in hand 
plus publications for sale with an inventory value of $400—a total of $3137.05. 
The expenses have been $419.82 for the preliminary canvass under Mrs. Barrett 
and $359.97 for the present canvass from September 1912 to date—a total of 

779.79 expenses. In cash $3516.84 has been received to date at an expense of 
$779.79—a cost of about 22 per cent for collections; or, including unsold publications, 
a total of $3916.84 has been received at a cost of 19 per cent for collection. 

During the past year contributions of $366.85 came almost entirely from schools 
which in connection with Richards Day observance raised from $10 to $40 
each. Twenty-five such subscriptions were received, an average of nearly $15 
from a school. 

Financial Report of Committee on Canvass for Ellen Richards Home Economics 
Memorial Fund, ro11, to June 30, 1914. 


1. Preliminary canvass 1911 to September 20, 1912, in charge of Mrs. Barrett 














Receipts........ $728.52 

Expenditures. . 419.82 

Net Receipts. .... , $308.70 
2. Canvass September 20, 1912, to June 30, 1914, in charge of B. R. Andrews 

Receipts $2582.88 

Expenses ; 359.97 

Net receipts 222.91 
Total Receipts in general fund $2531.61 
3- By Richards Calendars, balance 13.55 
4. By “Syllabus of Home Economics’”’ balance to date 19.39 
5. By life memberships in American Home Economics Association, 

and accrued interest thereon, transferred to Memorial Fund 

by vote of Executive Committee 172.50 
Total amount Richards Memorial Fund, cash $2737.05 
Inventory value of publications for sale 400.00 

$3137.05 


Proposed plans of the canvass for next year. It is recommended that the council 
of the Association assume management of the canvass for the ensuing year as the 
one Association enterprise of highest importance. That the Richards Fund be 
declared the Endowment Fund and the sole depository of permanent interest-bear- 
ing funds of the Association. 
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The purpose of the Fund to be stated explicitly in terms of the Association, 
for example, the support of an executive secretary of the Association; or a fund for 
research and publication. This more definite agreement on aims and purposes is 
essential to the raising of public subscriptions for the Richards Fund. That a 
definite and reasonable, immediate aim be set—for example, the raising of $25,000 
by July 1, 1915. That subscriptions from $10 to $100 in form of continuing sub- 
scription of from $2 to $20 a year for five years be made by each of us present at 
this convention and sought from the 1rooo Association members. 

That high school and college contributions and women’s clubs’ subscriptions be 
sought on Richards-Rumford Day, 1914-1915, through a program planned for uni- 
versal observance in all institutions. That general subscriptions from persons of 
means be sought. That subscriptions from food manufacturers be sought for the 
publication of sanitary and food studies. 

That local committees be formed in all branch associations and community con- 
tributions be sought in whatever ways are possible. Finally, that the Association 
secure the services of an executive secretary to devote full time to the raising of this 
Endowment Fund of the Association and such other duties as the Association may 


direct. 
BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS, Chairman. 


Committee on the Graduate School of Home Economics: The projected Graduate 
School of Home Economics scheduled for July, 1914, will not be held for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. The annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association affords an 
opportunity for reports, lectures and conferences on the various subjects which are 
of especial interest to teachers and students of Home Economics. Because of this 
meeting there is less need for a Graduate School of Home Economics this year. 

2. Many state normal schools, universities and chautauquas are offering courses 
in the various subjects grouped under Home Economics. These are suited to the 
needs of both elementary and high school teachers. In several institutions advanced 
work is being offered. Therefore, unless the Graduate School could be of distinctly 
graduate grade, which necessitated the services of specialists in the various subjects, 
the Graduate School would not be a success. The financial situation did not admit 
of a program of this character. 

3. The American Home Economics Association has no funds available for the 
support of a Graduate School of Home Economics; the major part of the expenses of 
the School must be defrayed by the institution whose invitation the Graduate 
School accepts. When the program of the Graduate School of Agriculture is of 
interest to students of Home Economics, as has been the case in the past, the sum of 
$500 has enabled us to supplement their expensive program with enough distinctly 
Home Economics work to offer a school of considerable merit. But this year the 
Committee on Arrangements for the Graduate School of Agriculture has planned a 
program which only very remotely interests us, therefore, we would have had to 
arrange for our entire program. A much larger sum was necessary. We did not 
feel justified in asking our host to appropriate this larger sum, since the conditions 
were not known before the invitation was sent; in fact, it was not known that any 
appropriation was expected. 

4. The geographical situation of Columbia, Mo., does not make it a desirable place 
in which to hold a summer school. More money would be necessary in order to 
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persuade lecturers to come to such a warm place in July, and their traveling expenses 
would be greater because Columbia is not on the natural route to any summer resort 
they might be seeking. Furthermore, our program would have had to be unusually 
attractive, in order to attract people from the North, West and East, and even those 
in the South would prefer to spend six weeks in the middle of the summer in a cooler 
place. 

Recommendations of the Committee on the Arrangements for the Graduate 
School of Home Economics. It is the opinion of the Committee that under the 
present organization of instruction in the universities there is no special advantage 
in graduate schools of Home Economics as they have been in the past. These 
schools were started when there was being given little or no work for the advanced 
student. The American Home Economics Association was holding its annual 
meeting in December. The Graduate School offered an opportunity for those 
interested in special lines to get together and discuss problems of mutual interest. 
Since the time of the annual meeting of the Association has been changed, such con- 
ferences can very well be held in connection with this meeting. At present a real 
graduate school, in which courses dealing with the more advanced phases of our 
subject could be offered, would attract too few people and continue too short a 
period. The various institutions are filling any other need. 

The affiliation of Home Economics with Agriculture has no fundamental justi- 
fication. There is no more natural affiliation of Home Economics with agriculture 
than with medicine or sanitary engineering or civics,etc. If graduate schools of 
Home Economics are to continue they should be held in those places which will 
attract the larger number, regardless of the place of meeting of the Graduate 
School of Agriculture, for it is only occasionally that the program of the two schools 
can be made to fit together. 

There is no need of offering courses in a graduate school, for academic credit. 
Those desiring courses for credit might better take six weeks of work in one of the 
many institutions offering courses in Home Economics. If one institution would 
undertake to give the sort of work that a graduate school should give, it would 
attract a considerable number of advanced students, too few, however to support a 


graduate school. 
Amy L. Dantets, Chairman. 


Committee on Legislation: The past year has shown decided progress in the kind 
and amount of legislation affecting the home and education in the household arts. 
Most notable is the passage of the federal bill known as the Smith-Lever, but a 
number of the states have passed billsof moment. Several states have passed bills 
making the teaching of the household arts compulsory in the schools of the state. 
An interesting piece of legislation has been brought to a successful issue in Connec- 
ticut in which the Consumers’ League of that state was greatly interested. Miss 
Mary Crowell Welles, general secretary of the Consumers’ League of Connecticut 
makes the following report: 

“Twoeducational bills were introduced in which the League was directly interested: 

“One, to permit local boards of education to establish vocational guidance as a part 
of the educational system of a town, was drawn up by one of the League’s repre- 
sentatives on the vocational guidance committee of Hartford. All of the five or- 
ganizations of Hartford which are codperating in prosecuting this work in Hartford 
were represented at the hearing. The League members in the town of Greenwich, 


a 
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who have also become interested in this work, sent up a representative to express 
their desire that the bill pass. It was reported favorably and passed without oppo- 
sition. 

“One of the most important measures enacted during the session was called the 
general trade school bill. It provides that either the State Board of Education or 
local school committees may establish vocational schools or continuation school 
courses. If the state establishes such schools or courses, it must pay the running 
expenses, provided the town furnishes building and equipment; if the town estab- 
lishes such school or courses, the state must pay one-half of the running expenses. 
The expenses chargeable to the state are limited, however, to one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year. This bill was introduced by the State Board of 
Education. As originally drawn, it contained an excellent provision that was after- 
ward eliminated: namely, that children up to the age of sixteen should be compelled 
to attend such day schools or part-time courses, where organized, if not attending 
school elsewhere. Had this provision not been eliminated, Connecticut would have 
stood in the front rank among the states in educational legislation, and it is to be 
hoped that in 1915 this compulsory feature may be inserted in the statute. 

“Some features in the bill were suggested to the Board by an appeal made to it 
by the Consumers’ League that it would provide greater opportunities for girls in the 
way of vocational training, by offering courses in housework for domestic servants 
and boarding-house keepers and furnishing instruction in the artistic trades and 
salesmanship. The League assisted in securing a favorable report of the bill by 
summoning to the hearings representatives from eight state organizations of women. 
About seventy-five women appeared to advocate the passage of the bill, represent- 
ing over a dozen towns in the state. 

“ Never in the history of our General Assembly has such advance been made in 
labor legislation in a single session. The state seems to have become awake to the 
progress around it and likely to take the lead in such work instead of lagging behind, 
as has been its reputation. Mary Cromwell Welles.” 

It should be recalled that the Committee of the American Home Economics 
Association on Legislation sent a request to the members of the Association, asking 
them to support the Federal Smith-Lever bill through their senators and represen- 
tatives. This request evoked an interesting correspondence, the chairman and 
members of the committee receiving expressions of strong approval and disapproval 
of the bill. This would probably be the case always with any Federal bill, which 
seems to suggest that the Association would do well to take part with other organi- 
zations in promoting state legislation. The following details are of interest: 

Mrs. Mary H. Abel and Dr. Benjamin Andrews, representing the Association, 
called on members of the Committees on Agriculture in the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives in 1913 in support of the Smith-Lever bill for Fed- 
eral aid for extension teaching in Home Economics and agriculture; and in April, 
1914, before the same committees in support of an increased appropriation for the 
Nutrition Investigations of the United States Department of Agriculture, and the 
widening of its work to include textiles and household management. 

Of the points urged in last year’s report:' 

1. The Joint Resolution No. 5, for an Industrial Education Commission was 
adopted by Congress, the commission was appointed, and its report, it is understood, 


' See JouRNAL oF Home EcoNOMICs, 5, 1913, nO. 4, pp. 362-363. 
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will urge Federal aid for a national system of continuation schools in which house- 
hold arts will have a place. 

2. The Smith-Lever bill, for aid to extension teaching in household education 
and agriculture was passed and signed by President Wilson, May 8, 1914. Facts 
regarding it are given in the Weekly News Letter of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, May 27, 1914. 

3. The Department of Agriculture Appropriation bill for 1914 provided for an 
appropriation of approximately $26,000 instead of $16,000 for the Nutrition Investi- 
gations, and widened its scope to include textiles and household management. 

4. No action has been taken on the Smoot bill for aid to research in Home Eco- 
nomics in state agricultural experiment stations. The Association may well urge 
again the fundamental importance of such research. 

In state legislation, the committee again urges that local Home Economics asso 
ciations study the legislation of their own states, and secure laws providing full 
recognition and support for Home Economics teaching. A forthcoming report of 
the United States Bureau of Education, it is understood, will give a summary of 
legislation in this matter for the various states; when available, it should be studied 
and acted upon. As mentioned in last year’s report some of the important issues in 
state legislation are as follows: 

1. State aid for vocational education including household arts. New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Indiana have during the past year adopted such aid, and the 
matter is pending in other states. 

2. State supervision of Home Economics in the schools. Wisconsin has this year 
appointed a supervisor on the staff of the state superintendent of public instruction; 
Illinois has had for several years a high school visitor in Home Economics going out 
from the state university; Louisiana has a state supervisor attached to the extension 
staff of the university; Massachusetts has a supervisor of continuation classes in 
household arts; and several states as New York, Arizona, Pennsylvania, Indiana 
and others are giving state direction in household arts. Every state needs a visiting 
supervisor in household arts, at least during the formative years. 

3. Arequirement that household arts must be taught in the schools; Indiana and 
Iowa, have this year adopted this standard, previously required in Oklahoma and 
one or two other states. 

Respectfully submitted, 
HELEN KINNE, Chairman. 


Report of the Committee on State Supervisors: This investigation, as yet incom- 
plete, indicates that much good has resulted wherever state supervision of the 
teaching of Home Economics has been introduced. Massachusetts, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and Louisana have state supervision to some degree; in Massachusetts for 
state-aided vocational schools, in Wisconsin for all public schools. In Illinois and 
Louisiana the State Universities send inspectors to the accredited high schools to 
pass on their courses in Home Economics for college entrance. It is reported that 
New York State is about to appoint a state supervisor. 

Formerly the chief concern was to get Home Economics into the school curric- 
ulum. Now it is widely introduced, its popularity is assured by the interest of 
school patrons, extension teachers and lecturers in farmers’ institutes and women’s 
clubs, its support is guaranteed by generous contributions of private, local, state, 
and national funds. Home Economics is being taught, but how? Are we getting 
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the best possible return for this investment in special and expensive equipment 
and for the outlay of time and human energy by pupils and teachers? 

The situation in any state is likely to be similar to that in New York which is 
described by Mr. Arthur Dean: “The rapidly increasing demand for teachers of 
Home Economics so far exceeds the possibility of supplying trained women for such 
positions that many have been drawn into this line of service who are inadequately 
and hastily prepared. An experienced advisor or counselor within easy reach of the 
young or inexperienced teacher is the least that should be given to strengthen, sup- 
plement, and guide her. The real remedy is in the Normal schools in their selection 
of those suited to this work, in their encouragement of married women who have 
met real responsibilities in life, to enter this field, and in their giving during the 
training period viewpoints beyond mere materials and methods.” 

Supervision is considered essential in the larger cities where higher salaries and 
rigid requirements combine to attract the best qualified teachers. Surely it is equally 
essential in smaller cities and rural districts. For this work we want as super- 
visors the strongest women in the Home Economics field. 

To the supervisors in Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Illinois, and Louisiana, were sent 
these questions: 

1. What has been accomplished up to the present time through state supervision 
of the teaching of House Economics? 

2. What may yet be accomplished? 

3. What method of state supervision seems most effective? 

4. What percentage of teachers seem so efficient because of superior technical 
knowledge and skill, method of teaching, and general experience as to need no 
supervision? 

5 To what extent have living conditions in the community been improved through 
Home Economics in the school? 

The replies show that wherever introduced, supervision has resulted in improved 
teaching, courses of study raised to a higher standard, and more economic and 
effective use of state money. 

In Massachusetts, Mrs. Eva W. White, who has supervised instruction in the 
state-aided vocational schools for about two years, says: “Supervision should not 
drive communities to adopting particular methods or courses of study, but should 
stimulate the local community to assume full responsibility for initiative in the 
development of their schools, with state supervision to justify it, state subsidy for 
some needy communities is allowable because of the general good to the life of the 
state.” Mrs. White keeps in constant touch with communities through personal 
visits, correspondence, and speaking at teachers’ meetings. Home project work is 
started and extension courses planned for Massachusetts. 

The State of Wisconsin appointed Miss Emma Conley, Supervisor of Domestic 
Science in 1913. She has standardized the work and it counts toward graduation, as 
the equivalent of other subjects. Miss Conley finds that the majority of teachers 
of our subject are young, inexperienced, and lacking in serious purpose. They wish 
to improve and profit by the advice of the supervisor but remain in the service too 
short a time to become efficient. Probably, only 1o per cent are really efficient. 

The situation is serious in Iowa, Ohio, and other states which are requiring that 
household subjects be taught in every 7th and 8th grade. Funds are lacking for 
special teachers and equipment. As one Ohio superintendent said, they are “hard 
put to know what to do.” Generally they decide to have a grade teacher take a six 
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weeks’ course in a summer school and do the best she can on that brief training under 
conditions which would be difficult for a thoroughly trained and experienced teacher. 
Here is most obvious need of a supervisor’s help. The Association should recom- 
mend the appointment of able supervisors in a resolution which could be sent to 
state superintendents and boards of education. 

If this committee is to continue its investigation I should propose making a survey 
of the whole country, state by state, county by county, in order to get definite infor- 
mation concerning the teaching of Home Economics. We should know how many 
schools are offering courses, what their equipment is, their course of study, what 
training and experience their teachers have had, and to what extent the teaching of 
the subject is improving life in the community. From this might be deduced what 
improvements are possible in the selection and training of teachers and in improving 
the work of those already in the field. 

Auice L. Tuomas, Chairman. 


Committee on Nomenclature: There seems to be an opinion in the minds of some 
people that when the Syllabus was made, the Committee on Nomenclature had ended 
its labors. But, the committee really felt that it had only begun. It had set on 
paper some clear definitions and sent them out to the world hoping to get suggestions 
and criticism. We have had a meeting in Chicago within the last ten days, and have 
a plan under way to revise these definitions so as to keep them up with the discover- 
ies that have been made, and we want more help. We have one satisfactory report 
to make in the fact that the first thousand copies of the Syllabus were sold, and there- 
fore a little money for the Richards Memorial Fund has been made in that way. I 
do not know how the rest of the teachers feel, but it wasa great satisfaction to me to 
be able to say to my senior class: ‘‘ Please buy the Syllabus so that next September 
when you begin work you will not have to send a special delivery letter to the 
University of Illinois inquiring, ‘Where was that pamphlet, that has definitions in it, 
and what was the name of it?’”” I said: “ Buy it right here and now and take it 
home with you,” and I felt justified in doing so because I knew that these questions 
would come, and I think that the definitions are as good as they would find any- 
where. I think Dr. Langworthy reported that there were some definite expressions 
of opinion at Lake Placid as to ways in which the work of the committee could be 
improved. I will ask him to say what was really done at Lake Placid. 

Dr. Langworthy.—There was a definite suggestion made at the Institution Eco- 
nomics Section at Lake Placid, which was that in naming courses of instruction in 
schools and colleges, we follow the terminology of the Syllabus in so far as possible. 
You may recall the fact that some institutions look askance at courses in cooking, 
in laundry, in sewing, in millinery, and so on, thinking, unjustly of course, that 
these subjects are not worthy of dignified study. They forget that it is the method 
by which you do work and not the subject you study which dignifies it, but be that 
as it may, we believe that courses would have a better standing if these terms were 
avoided, and would also give a clearer idea of the work. For instance, Clothing— 
Care and Renewal—would cover not only the laundry work, but the principles of 
chemistry back of it which dignify it, and raise it from mere drudgery, and wou'd 
give it a better place in many colleges than it has under its present designation. 
The same thing applies to Food—Care and Preparation—which would cover 
cookery, and so it would go through other phases of Home Economics work. The 
Syllabus is very rich in suggestions for terminology. As Miss Bevier has said, the 
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first edition of 1000 copies has been sold out, and the second edition with some 
very minor changes, has appeared. It is going very rapidly, and we hope will 
make still more money for the Richards Fund, and that the Committee may have 
help in further revision. Some is promised for the sociological and hygienic sec- 
tion and we hope that you will all work on bibliography so that eventually each 
section of the Syllabus may have a selected list of reference books or articles, so 
that we will have a bibliography of Home Economics which surpasses in com- 
pleteness and in accuracy any existing work on the subject. 
ISABEL BEVIER, Chairman. 


The Committees on Exhibits, on Score Cards in Home Economics and on Textiles 
did not report. 

The Nominating Committee through Miss Anna Barrows presented a tentative 
report, but the final report was not presented until Thursday morning. The 
reports of the Committees on Resolutions and on Audit were presented Friday 
morning, as were also the reports of the Secretary and the Treasurer. There was 
some discussion on the question of state supervision. 


Second Session, 8 p.m. Tuesday, June 30 


Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, president, presiding. The session opened with a brief 
but delightful organ recital by Prof. Charles E. Clemens, the University organ- 
ist. Miss Arnold then introduced Dr. Charles F. Thwing, president of Western 
Reserve University, whose address was entitled ‘‘Shall the Family be Preserved?” 
At the close of this scholarly address, President Thwing received the members of 
the Association and their friends at an informal reception in Guilford Hall. 


Third Session, 9.30 a.m., Wednesday, July 1 


Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel, editor of the JouRNAL or Home Economics, presiding. 
Mrs. Abel made a brief address on the importance of this special session for house- 
keepers, and then introduced Miss Emma A. Winslow, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who presented a paper on “‘The Consulting Housekeeper.”” She was 
followed by Mrs. Henry M. Dunlap, ex-president of the Illinois State Farmers’ 
Institutes, who read a paper on “The Visiting Housekeeper in Rural Districts.” 
The next topic of ‘ Buying for the Household” was presented by Dr. Benjamin R. 
Andrews, Teachers College, Columbia University. A paper by Miss Helen Louise 
Johnson was to have completed the morning’s program, but it was postponed to the 
evening session because the Association had the delightful surprise of an address from 
the Hon. Philander P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Education. Dr. Claxton 
came in response to an urgent telegraphic invitation, to show his personal and 
official interest in the work of the Association. He spoke at some length of its 
importance and of its relations to the whole field of education. He made a strong 
plea for greater definiteness in the teaching of Home Economics and for great 
increase in extension work. The morning session was then adjourned. 

The interval between this and the afternoon sessions of conferences was used by 
most of the visiting members in accepting the cordial invitation of the National 
Lamp Works to visit the cafeteria at their plant at Nela Park, and see their arrange- 
ments for caring for employees. The Company provided automobiles for the trip 
and made the visit a pleasant one in every way. The cafeteria, both in equipment 
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and in prices, called forth the admiration of all who attended. At 4 o'clock 
automobiles lent by citizens of Cleveland, were at the University to take all who 
cared to go on a drive around the beautiful lakeside city. 


Fourth Session, 8 p.m., Wednesday, July 1 


Dr. J. E. Cutler, Professor of Sociology, Western Reserve University, presiding. 
The subject for the evening was Community Housekeeping, and Dr. Cutler presented 
the subject in a particularly clear and pungently-worded paper. He then intro- 
duced Miss Mildred Chadsey, Chief Inspector, Department of Public Welfare, Divi- 
sion of Health, Cleveland. Miss Chadsey talked rather than read a most interest- 
ing paper on “Municipal Housekeeping.”” This was to have been followed by a 
paper on “The Tenement Housekeeper” by Miss Frances Stern of Boston, but Miss 
Stern was unable to come, and place was therefore given to Miss Helen Louise 
Johnson's clear and practical paper on “‘ Teaching Children to Spend.” 


Fifth Session, 9.30 a.m., Thursday, July 2 


Miss Isabel Ely Lord, Secretary, presiding. Miss Lord introduced Miss Annette 
J. Warner, Cornell University, who read a paper on “Art in the Home,” and Miss 
Laura A. Cauble, of the Bureau of Food Supplies, Association for the Improvement 
of the Condition of the Poor, New York City, who read a paper on “ Educational 
Effort in Municipal Food Control.”’ There was a brief discussion on Miss Cauble’s 
paper, but it was necessary to cut it short in order to proceed tothe business session. 
It was also necessary to omit the brief accounts from different institutions teaching 
household science and arts, planned as a part of this program. Miss Lord therefore 
turned the meeting over to Miss Arnold, who called for the final report of the Nomi 
nating Committee, which was as follows: 

For President, Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, Cornell University. For Vice- 
Presidents, Miss Abby L. Marlatt, University of Wisconsin; Miss Marion Talbot, 
University of Chicago; Dr. Benj. R. Andrews, Teachers College, Columbia Universi- 
ty. For Secretary, Miss Anna Barrows, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
For Treasurer, Dr. C. F. Langworthy, U. S. Department of Agriculture. For mem- 
bers of the Council, Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, Simmons College; Miss Isabel Ely 
Lord, Pratt Institute; Miss Josephine T. Berry, University of Minnesota; Miss 
Catherine A. Mulligan, Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C.; Miss Helen Louise 
Johnson, Watertown, N. Y. 

Miss Arnold then called for the Report of the Committee on the Revision of the 
Constitution, as finally revised by the Council. The Report took the form of a 
Constitution recommended for adoption. Prof. William Morse Cole, chairman 
of the committee, was unable to be present, and Miss Arnold asked Dr. B. R 
Andrews to offer any necessary explanations. The Report was read paragraph by 
paragraph by the Secretary and was voted as read.' 

Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews then announced the decision of the Council to raise 
$25,000 of the endowment fund (Richards Memorial) by the next annual meeting, 
and presented the necessity of a paid Executive Secretary, who should for a year give 
full time to the work of the Association, especially to the raising of the endowment 
fund. He called for pledges from members present to give or raise $400 toward 


‘The revised constitution is printed in full in the September Bulletin. 
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the $3000 deemed necessary by the Council. (This sum was pledged before the 
close of the last session.) He also asked for pledges toward raising the endowment 
fund. Meeting adjourned. 

From 12 to 2 the ballot box was open, and all the officers whose nominations were 
reported by the Nominating Committee were elected. The change in the Consti- 
tution by which one vice-president is elected each year to serve three years instead of 
three vice-presidents being elected each year to serve one year, made it necessary 
to differentiate the terms of service of the three elected this year. Miss Talbot 
serves three years, Dr. Andrews two, and Miss Marlatt one. 

At 4 the College Club of Cleveland received the members and their friends at 
their Club House. The occasion was most enjoyable. 


Sixth Session, 8 p.m., Thursday, July 2 

Miss Isabel Bevier, University of Illinois, presiding. Miss Bevier called first 
for the report of the election of officers (already recorded) by the tellers. She 
next asked Miss Anna M. East to give an account of her work in the Philippines, 
which proved most interesting. (At next morning’s sesssion Miss East appeared 
dressed in the picturesque but cumbersome costume worn by the girls who were 
studying under her.) Miss Bevier then called on Dr. Langworthy to present the 
plan for two publications by the Richards fund, one a Sanitary Code for Employ- 
ees dealing with Food and the other a Book of Balanced Menus for families of 
different incomes and different food requirements. He asked all there to help 
make these publications possible, to ‘‘give us an endowment fund so that we may 
do all these things not only for the good of the race, but in memory of that great 
and good woman, Ellen H. Richards, who founded this Association of which we 
are so proud.” 

Miss Bevier then introduced the president, Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, who made 
the president’s address, a brilliant and vital contribution to the wealth of the meet- 
ing. 

The second regular address of the evening was made by Dr. David Snedden, 
Commissioner of Education for Massachusetts, on “Present Problems in Home 
Economics,” and was characterized by the clarity and keeness the educational 
world has come to expect from Dr. Snedden. Meeting adjourned. 


Seventh and Last Session, 9.30 a.m., Friday, July 3 

Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, president elect, presiding. The Secretary’s Report 
was read by title, because of the lack of time, and ordered printed in the proceedings. 

Secretary's Report 1913-1914: The work of the Secretary for the year has differed 
in no way from the usual work of that office. The correspondence takes most of the 
time that has to be given, and is heavier than most of the members of the Association 
suspect. Attendance at Executive Committee and Council Meetings, the writing 
of the minutes of these, and editing of the proceedings of the annual meeting and 
the Bulletin make up the work as it is. As it should be, the work would include 
making the Association known more widely, increasing its membership, increasing the 
subscription list of the JouRNAL, and gaining for the work the strength that would 
come from wider coéperation. This means writing more letters, but chiefly it means 
meeting more people personally on the business of the Association and making 
speeches or addresses as occasion arises. Only through such personal work can the 
Association be strengthened and developed. 
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It is obvious that no person with a professional position can give time enough to 
the Association work to do all this adequately, and even more important than this, 
the person who has another main responsibility cannot take the initiative necessary 
to the highest success of the secretaryship. For these reasons I have urged person- 
ally and finally (in May) in a formal report to the Executive Committee, the secur 
ing of a paid Executive Secretary who should give full time to the work of the Asso- 
ciation. If the initial expense can be met, I am sure the position will carry itself 
financially through increased memberships. The Council has approved the plan 
and the money for the first year’s salary and expenses will be raised as soon as possi- 
ble. The Association will then take its place with the other important national 
professional societies, all of which have such a paid officer. 

The Secretary in declining to serve for another year wishes to express her appre 
ciation of the fine spirit of coéperation in the membership and of the cordial help 
that has been given her in the duties of the office. 

Respectfully sumbitted, 
IsaBeEL Ey Lorp. 


The Treasurer's Report was presented as follows: 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER, JUNE 19, 1914, TO JUNE 22, 1914, INCLUSIVE 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 





Receipts Expenditures Balance + Balance — 
Association $957.75 $1029.15 $71.40 
Journal. 5561.47 4647.67 $913.80 
Housekeepers’ Dept........ 433.50 54.75 378.75 
E. H. Richards Mem. 
Fund a 382.98 388.07 5.00 
Permanent Association 
Fund , 172.50 172.50 
Institution Economics 
Sect. 162.76 95.38 67.38 
$7670.96 $6215.02 $1532.43 $76.49 
6215.02 70.49 
Balance,Cashonhand. $1455.04 $1455.94 
Balance, Interest-bearing ac., Harford Nat. Bk., Bel Air, Md $519.44 
Balance, Check ac., Baltimore Trust Co., Baltimore, Md. 745.60 
Balance, Second National Bank, Washington, D. C., 18.40 
$1283.44 
Permanent Association Fund, Emigrant Indust. Sav. Bank, 
We. SE dios 172.50 


$1455.94 
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ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
pO TTT TTT eT $1455.94 
Assets: 
Unpaid dues. $190.00 
Unpaid subscriptions. . 1262.00 
Advertising... ee 126.50 1578.50 
Liabilities (Unpaid bills in hand) 5.10 1573.40 
Total Assets. ... $3029. 34 
ASSOCIATION 
Re ei pts: 
Balance from 1913. . $179.09 
Dues collected 759.22 
Interest on $500 account in Harford Bk 19.44 
$957.75 
E v penditures : 
Meetings $301 . 86 
Bulletins 136.44 
Officers’ Expenses. 176.60 
Managing Editor's Office 1/5 414.25 1029.15 
Balance — $71.40 
JOURNAI 
Rec et pts: 
Balance from 1913. $1012.98 
Reprints. 96.09 
Subscriptions 3855.45 
Single Copies, Back Numbers, and Volumes 107.16 
Advertising 438.42 
Bibliography 13.35 
Books Sold, Profit 38.02 
$5561.47 
Expenditures: 
Printing (including June JOURNAL). $2840. 32 
Editor’s Office 125.84 
Managing Fditor’s Office, 4 ‘5 1657.00 
Miscellaneous 24.51 4647.67 


Balance 


HOUSEKEEPERS DEPARTMENT 


Receipts (Cash contribution). 
Expenditures. 


Balance.... 


$913 
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ELtLteN H. RicHarps MeMorIAL Funp 
ACCOUNT WITH ASSOCIATION 











Recei pis: 
Syllabus.......... pein oe iebedievecenteet . $267.78 
| ee 75.75 
Reprints... , 3.75 
Contributions....... :; sa ee eee: 34.90 
Miscellaneous .80 
$382 92 
Expenditures: 
Syllabus _ $59.37 
Syllabus money sent to B. R. Andrews, Chm., Fund 
Com...... 8% , ... 165.00 
Pictures... ; ea , 90. 39 
Reprints. . . 13.00 
Miscellaneous ‘5 sara . 40.31 388.07 
Balance — ; ‘is ; a $5 09 
PERMANENT ASSOCIATION FUND 
Receipts: 
Balance from 1913 : . $150.00 
Interest to 6/30, for several years 22.50 
$172.50 
No expenditures 
Balance... $172.50 
INSTITUTION ECONOMICS SECTION 
Recei pis: 
Balance from 1913 . $104.76 
Budget allowance 50.00 
Contribution ; 8.00 
$162.76 
Expenditures $o5. 38 
Balance : $67.38 


Respectfully submitted, 
C. F. Lancwortay, 


Treasurer. 


The Committee on Audit reported as follows: We have examined the books and 
accounts of the Treasurer and find them to be correctly kept and properly vouched 
Frank H. Wuitcoms, 
ALIce P. Norton. 
The Secretary read a letter from Miss Geraldine Gordon of London, bringing 
greetings to the Association in session. 
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The Report of the Committee on Resolutions was read by Miss Bevier, as follows, 
and accepted: 

Resolved; 

1. That this Association recognizes that a very great advance in this work has 
been made possible by the passage of the Smith-Lever bill and hereby expresses 
its appreciation of the efforts of those who have so long worked in this good cause. 

2. That it is the sense of this Association that much benefit for all concerned 
may be derived from State Supervision of all Home Economics teaching. There- 
fore the members of this Association are respectfully urged to use all proper means 
to obtain such supervision in their respective states. 

3. That we express our grateful appreciation of the substantial service rendered 
to the cause of Home Economics by the presence and inspiring addresses of the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, the Hon. P. P. Claxton, and the Massachusetts Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. David Snedden. 

4. That thanks are due to the Cleveland friends for the beautiful ride; to the 
College Club and to the Service Department of Nela Park for their generous hos- 
pitality. 

5. That we express our appreciation of the courtesy extended to us by the 
press and its representatives. 

6. That our special thanks are due to the President of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and his associates through whose generosity this meeting at the College for 
Women was made possible. Among those whose time and energy have been ex- 
pended for our comfort, special mention should be made of the effective business 
arrangements of Miss Parker, the hospitality of Miss Annin, the stimulating 
contribution of Dr. Cutler and the scholarly address of President Thwing. 
Respectfully submitted, 

IsABEL BEvIER, Chairman, 
AGNES HArrIs, 
HELEN Loutse JOHNSON. 


Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews then, as chairman, presented the report of the special 
committee appointed by the Council to reconsider the question of the 1915 meeting 
and make recommendations to the Association. The other members of the com- 
mittee were Mrs. Mary P. Van Zile, Miss Helen Louise Johnson, Dr. C. F. Lang- 
worthy. Dr. Andrews reported for the committee the following recommendations: 

That the annual meeting as arranged be held at the University of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, for four days about August 17 to 20, 1915, followed by an International 
Educational Home Economics Congress, in connection with the National Education 
Association meeting at the Panama Pacific Exposition about August 23 to 25, at 
San Francisco or Oakland. After bricf discussion this recommendation was unan- 
imously adopted. 

Miss Van Rensselaer then opened the regular program by speaking briefly on 
extension work. She read Dean Liberty Hyde Bailey’s “To Jericho,” a new con- 
tribution to the subject of country life. She then introduced Miss Elizabeth Kelly, 
of the University of Louisana, who gave a spirited account of Extension Teaching in 
Louisana. She next introduced Mrs. Jane Q. McKimmon of the Farmers’ Coéper- 
ative Demonstration Work, North Carolina, who spoke most interestingly on ‘Home 
Industries for the Country Girl.” The next paper was to have been by Miss Mildred 
Veitch of North Dakota, on “The Visiting Teacher in the Farm Home,” but Miss 
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Veitch was unable to come and her place was filled by Miss Ilene Bailey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture who spoke on the “Work of the Office 
of Farm Management.”” There was time for a brief discussion. Dr. Snedden 
spoke, and Miss Ferguson gave a brief account of the work in Porto Rico. 

Further discussion led to the request that the chair appoint a committee to consider 
what proportion of the money available under the Smith-Lever bill should go to 
Home Economics. 

Miss Arnold and Mrs. Norton made brief reports of the meeting of the Institution 
Economics Section at Lake Placid. 

Miss Arnold then adjourned the Seventh Annual Meeting, with appreciation for 
what had been accomplished, and hopes for future good work. Meeting Adjourned. 


The cordial hospitality of Western Reserve University, expressed especially in 
the never-failing thoughtfulness in planning and executing shown by Miss Mary E. 
Parker and the kindness of the many Cleveland people who helped make the four 
days pleasant, combined with delightfully cool weather to make the meeting the 
best yet. The registration was less than 200, but the attendance ran as high as 
325, and we are sure that there were at least 500 individuals who were at some one 
of the meetings. 

It was interesting to note how quiet and attentive the audiences were. There 
was none of the outer-edge conversation that so distracts those trying to hear papers, 
and most of those who came stayed until the meeting was declared adjourned. A 
good part of this close attention was undoubtedly due to the masterly presiding of 
the president, Miss Arnold. There are few presiding officers who can make even 
the voting on the revision of the constitution an animated occasion, but Miss Arnold 
accomplished it. 

The organization of the special conferences was noted under the first session. 
These met not only in the free afternoons, but before and after meetings. Eight 
in the morning saw some of them in progress, and no record shows how late they 
continued in the evening. Some of the groups were small, some large, and many 
individuals complained about the simultaneous sessions of two or more conferences 
in which they were interested. But even these complaints showed the value of the 
arrangement, and many individual reports of enthusiasm have come in to show how 
worth while it is to arrange for such informal discussion of specific problems. 

Exhibits were made in connection with the meeting as follows: 

The Association: Portrait of Mrs. Ellen H. Richards; Series of portraits of the 
Pioneers and Patriots of Home Economics (now 24, to be extended); charts illus- 
trating the work of the Association. 

The School Lunch Commttee: Exhibit prepared for the Internationa! Congress 
of Hygiene, 1913. 

United States Department of Agriculture: From the Bureau of Nutrition, set of 
revised food charts; popular bulletins on food and nutrition, suggestions for inex- 
pensive pictures for rural schools, extension and home betterment work. From the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Dairy Division: clean milk exhibit. 

Cleveland Public Library: Selection of books for the housekeeper. 

Houghton, Mifflin Company: “Home Progress: exhibit showing their extension 
education plans. 
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Whitcomb and Barrows: Exhibit of their publications in Home Economics. 

Burrows Bros.: Exhibit of books in Home Economics, in part the books suggested 
by the Association office. 

The presence of representatives from Denmark, Porto Rico and the Philippines 
gave a slight foreign flavor to the meeting, which it is hoped to extend toa real inter- 
national taste next year. 

The final word of the Report of the 1914 meeting is to urge all members to plan 
to attend the 1915 meeting in Seattle, August 17 to 20 (or thereabouts) and a few 
days later in Oakland or San Francisco. 

IsABEL Ety Lorp, Secretary. 


INSTITUTION ECONOMICS SECTION OF THE AMERI- 
CAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


The Institution Economics Section of the American-Home Economics Associa- 
tion held its fifth annual meeting at Lake Placid, New York State, June 24-27. 
Lake Placid is in the heart of the Adirondacks. The club is on Mirror Lake within 
a short distance of Lake Placid and surrounded by marvelous mountains peaks. 
The club is an institution started by Mr. and Mrs. Melvil Dewey and promoted by 
them in association with others of unusual ability. It has the charm of simplicity in 
living where expenditure brings satisfaction of the highest and most lasting char- 
acter. 

The program of the 1914 meeting was pronounced a decided success. The 
membership present at the meeting numbered eighty-seven with daily interested 
visitors. 

rhe program follows 


Wednesday, June 24 


9:30 a.m. Miss Van Rensselaer, Chairman 
Address of Welcome by Mr. Godfrey Dewey 
Announcements by the secretary, roll call and response by way of intro- 
duction, discussion of equipment and general institution problems 
8:00 p.m. Miss Rose, Chairman 


Cafeteria management i Miss Boughton 
Buying lunch room supplies Miss Klaer 
Central kitchen plan ; ‘ Mr. Brown 


Discussion of lunch room exhibits 


Thursday, June 25 


9:30 a.m. Mr. Cole, Chairman 
Announcements 
Unit costs in institutions Mr. Cole 
Unit cost of food in institutions Miss Cooper 
8:00 p.m. Mrs. Dewey, Chairman 
Buying, storing and handling food supplies Mr. Meigher 
Grading and standardizing food supplies Mr. Snyder 
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Friday, June 26 


9:30a.m. Miss Gunther, Chairman 


Announcements 

The Laundry; equipment, plans and formulas Miss Balderston 
11:15 a.m. Waste Miss Watson 
8:00 p.m. Miss Arnold, Chairman 

Dormitory supervision.. . we .... Miss Goodrich 

Administrative work in colleges. Miss Hamilton 


Saturday, June 27 


9:30a.m. Dr. Langworthy, Chairman 


Announcements 
The formation of a sanitary food code Dr. Langworthy 
Courses in institutional econoniics Miss Armold 


2:30p.m. __ Election of officers and other business 


Committees were formed for promoting work during the year to be reported at 
the 1915 meeting. The annual session at Lake Placid is a school rather than a 
convention in which persons who are experienced are invited to present the results of 
their training and observation. ‘There were daily discussions of questions of impor 
tance to those engaged in institutional work. Thus noone who goes to the confer- 
ence can fail to secure help for his particular problem. 

The appointment of committees is to establish leaders in various subjects impor 
tant in institutional work at the present time. In order that all may be benefited 
by the year-round investigations, members and others interested in institutional 
work are asked to ally themselves to the activities of one or more committees. 
These committees ate as follows: 

Housekeeping Supplies, Mrs. Annie Dewey, Lake Placid Club, N. Y.; Laundry, 
Miss L. R. Bladerston, Teachers College, N. Y.; Per Capita Costs, Mr. Wm. Morse 
Cole, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; Institution Economics Courses, Dean 
Amold, Simmons College, Boston, Mass.; Dieticians, Miss Flora Rose, Cornell 
Univ., Ithaca, N. Y.; Public School Lunch Room Management, Miss Alice Bough- 
ton, Phila., Pa.; Cafeteria Management, Miss Hunn, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Dormitory Management, Miss Elizabeth Goodrich, Simmons College, Boston, 
Mass.; Waste, Miss Mary Uri Watson, McDonald Institute, Guelph, Canada; Food 
Sanitation, Dr. Langworthy, Dept. Agr., Washington, D. C. 

The executive committee requests that all persons interested in Institutional 
Economics write to the Secretary, Miss Emma H. Gunther, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, indicating their preference for the committee 
with which they will coéperate during the year for a definite investigation. 

At the meeting of the American Home Economics Association in Cleveland a 
report of the Lake Placid meeting was called for and responded to as follows: 

Dr. Langworthy: The Lake Placid meeting was one of the most inspiring meetings 
that one could hope to attend. The program was fine; the attendance large; the 
enthusiasm great; and everything was done for our comfort and pleasure. The best 
thing one can say is that the standard of work presented was very high, as was 
shown by both papers and discussions. 

Miss Arnold: I want to say one thing about it. In the first place the Lake Placid 
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meeting is made possible by the hospitality of Mrs. Dewey and the Lake Placid Club. 
She has from the beginning been fostering all institutional science, and in the pro- 
vision for thousands of guests during the year has so tabulated all this material that 
she has placed it at our disposal, and has given us all the fundamental foundation for 
our institution economics work. She made it possible for our institution section to 
be entertained with the utmost comfort. You would naturally suppose that those 
who reported would be those who were engaged in institution work, but very delight- 
ful things happened. One was that Mr. Hinkley who represented the Hotel Statler 
Organization, and has a very responsible position, was at Lake Placid to rest with 
his family, to get away from everything concerning institutions, but when he found 
that our convention was there he attended nearly every session, answered questions 
and talked at some length telling us about hotel organizations and their problems. 
Others of similar interests contributed to the success of the meeting. 

Perhaps the most vital program that we had was that led by Dr. Cole on Unit 
Costs. 

Another paper delivered by Mr. Snyder of the firm of Batchelder and Snyder of 
Boston gave us a very good session, and I should say of the Lake Placid Conference 
that it is moving in the direction of living issues. We had the largest attendance 
we have had, with very attentive audiences, very earnest discussions, and the help 
of men and women who came to us from very rea! work. 

Mrs. Norton: One thing that impressed me most was the growth of institutional 
work. I think there were eighty-seven registrations at that meeting, most of the 
people in institution work of some kind, dietitians, managers of lunch rooms, or 
similar work. When I think of the first meeting at Lake Placid that I attended in 
1899 when there were nine present, and realize that one phase of this work has 
grown to that extent, it seemed to me that we really had no reason to feel dis- 
couraged. It certainly is a fine start that people are beginning to do and see so 
many of the big problems that are connected with our Home Economics work. 


REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 
AT THE TWELFTH BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE 
ENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN'S CLUBS 


At the Twelfth Biennial held in Chicago, Monday, June 15, was set aside for Home 
Economics Day and the meetings were crowded. The Department of Home Econom- 
ics is one that has grown very rapidly during the past two years; it has greatly 
enlarged the scope of its work and extended its influence. This increased growth 
and interest in all phases of the work has been due to the efficient leadership of 
Miss Helen Louise Johnson, Chairman of the Home Economics Department. 
To her untiring efforts was due the splendid program provided for the day. 

Miss Johnson in opening the meeting said in part: “Two decades ago there stood 
upon the shores of this great lake a wonderful White City in which was one of the 
first buildings erected in this country to memoralize the work of women. Among 
the many memorable Congresses held in the Women’s Building we find one which is 
headed ‘Program for the Congress on Household Economics,’ the first great public 
Congress ever held relating to the needs, the work and the interests of the home. 
Its Chairman was Mrs. John Wilkinson. Its speakers included of those still at 
work in this field Miss Jane Addams, Professor Marion Talbot, and Mrs. Mary 


Hinman Abel. 
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“Here at this Congress the Home Economics Department of the Federation of 
clubs was born. Under the name National Household Economics Association it had 
a separate existence fora decade. Then ten years ago under the presidency of Mrs. 
Linda Hull Larned, a merger was planned, and the National Household Economic 
Association ceased to exist, passing on its work to the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

“The special appeal of that first Congress, then of the Committee of ten years ago 
made in 1904 to a representative body of one thousand two hundred and forty-three 
women was to introduce the teaching of domestic science into every school in the 
land where girls are pupils. The appeal of this Committee is the same; but we 
ask this representative body of 4000 women to aid us in obtaining the third and even 
the fourth dimension in our Home Economics work that we may show its depth of 
meaning and teach the spiritual significance of daily life in the home. 

‘“*We have now reached the point when the determination of values in the material 
things of daily maintenance must be made in terms of i:uman efficiency, but this 
efficiency must be of mind and soul as well as of body. 

“We are asking for women that education which is required to grasp the facts of 
modern economic conditions, and to cope with them in the proper way to bring the 
resources of physics, chemistry, biology, and other sciences to bear upon the prob 
lems of the home and for that education which will give young women such spiritual 
satisfaction in their responsibilities and tasks as will lead them to view the vocations 
of homemaking, wife and motherhood, in the light of the world’s needs, to realize 
that for them the highest, not the least and most meagre, education is required.” 

Miss Johnson then introduced the Hon. P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, who delivered an address on the Educational and Cultural Value of 
Home Economics. He emphasized the possibilities on the scientific side of the 
study, and said that the application of our now vast fund of scientific knowledge was 
the important thing. In speaking of the cultural value of the subject, he made very 
clear that no subject in our schools offers greater opportunities for awakening and 
developing the best in us than the subject of Home Economics. 

Commissioner Claxton was followed by Dr. C. F. Langworthy, Chief of Nutrition 
Investigations, U.S. Department of Agriculture. Dr. Langworthy told of the various 
lines of work and investigation that the Department is carrying on for the benefit of 
the women of the country, and assured the members of the Federation of the desire of 
the Department to be of service to homekeepers. A large audience gathered for 
the conference in the afternoon and the meeting was an inspiring one. Three topics 
had been chosen for open discussion: What is the Greatest Need of the Home 
Today? What Difficulties have been Encountered in Interesting Clubs in Home 
Economics; and Food Sanitation. 

Mrs. H. M. Dunlap of Illinois introduced the first subject. She pointed out the 
necessity for an understanding of the financial relation between husband and wife, 
and the importance of training boys for husbandhood and fatherhood as well as 
training girls for wifehood and motherhood. 

Some of the solutions offered for the home problems of to-day were as follows: 
comradeship between husband and wife; the putting of greater responsibility on the 
boys and girls; the establishing in the minds of homekeepers the right attitude of 
mind toward homekeeping; the realization of the fact that homekeeping is “big 
business”’ and that it needs a well trained mind. 
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Among those who took part in the discussion were Prof. Abby Marlatt, Wisconsin 
University; Dean Talbot, Chicago University; Prof. Isabel Bevier, University of 
Illinois; Mrs. Lynden Evans, Chicago School of Domestic Arts and Science; Mrs. 
Balish, New York; Mrs. Andrews, Massachusetts; Mrs. Norton, Chicago; Miss 
Caroline Hunt, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. McKibbens, Oregon; Miss Wimple, Wash- 
ington; Miss Mary Sweeney, University of Kentucky; Miss Edna Rich, Santa 
Barbara Normal School of Home Economics; and Miss Crooks of the Milwaukee- 
Downer College. 

Dean Talbot of Chicago University said in part: 

“Not many generations ago the home was an almost independent unit. It 
manufactured what it consumed. It found its educational and social resources 
largely within itself. ‘There were many hardships and not always much joy, but 
there were compensations in opportunities for training in efficiency, thrift, self- 
reliance, integrity and other so-called ‘sterner’ virtues. The home of today is in 
striking contrast. Modern inventions and modern industry, the school, the theatre 
and the playground have taken over many of the former interests of the home. It 
has been said that the young man is now learning to make the ‘forward pass’ in 
football when his grandfather would have been in command of a ship. I am struck 
by the number of students eighteen, nineteen and twenty years old who come to the 
university accompanied by their mothers who frankly and quite naively speak of 
them as ‘little girls’ and tell how they have never had to look out for themselves at 
all. I am often tempted to ask ‘How old were you when you started a household 
of your own?’ and not infrequently the answer comes, ‘Oh, I was only seventeen or 
eighteen, but that was different!’ 

“To keep all the richness of opportunity and the joy of life of the modern home 
and to restore some of the values of the older home seems to me the greatest need 
of today. 

“With the old fashioned chore gone, many parents seek in vain for means of 
character building and tacitly turn over the whole process to outside agencies. I 
would suggest as a device which is too seldom appreciated and utilized, the conduct 
of the business of the family by the group as a whole. If the wife again had com- 
plete knowledge of the family resources, as in the olden time, if the whole family 
took part in conferences to determine the expenditures and activities, if different 
duties and functions were then distributed among the members of the family by 
mutual agreement, I believe that the family would be more unified and strength- 
ened. Moreover, there would inevitably follow from the smaller conceptions of 
mutual obligation higher standards of honor and much greater efficiency.” 

Mrs. Olaf N. Guldlin of Fort Wayne, Indiana, former Federation Chairman of 
Home Economics, presented the subject of Compulsory Education in Home Eco- 
nomics, discussing the recently passed Indiana law which provides that instruction 
in practical art subjects (agriculture, the industrial and household arts) must be 
offered as regular courses in the public schools of the State. 

The discussion of the subject of Food Sanitation held the interest of all those 
present. Mr. L. E. Tolman, chief government food and drug inspector for the cen- 
tral district, showed the great necessity for having a uniform pure food law. He 
said there should be a uniform regulation of food supplies for city, state or inter- 
state shipment. For so long as there is no such uniform regulation, the inferior 
food that is refused in a district where there is a high standard is shipped to the dis- 
trict where the standard is lower. 
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Mr. Ernest Kelly, of the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of 
Agriculture, gave a short talk on the sanitation of the milk supp'y, in which a 
more uniform and systematic local inspection of the miik supp y was urged. 

Milk which does not enter into inter-state commerce is control ed entire'y by 
state and municipal authorities, and the U. S. Department of Agriculture is 
powerless to do any but coéperative educational work with the various !ocal 
authorities. Whenever loca! authorities request aid in making their ins ection 
systems more uniform and efficient, the Department of Agriculture is g'ad to 
he’p by sending a man to work with them. 

The remarks by Dr. George Ditewig, of the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, directed attention to the importance of meat in 
spection and to the great need of action on the part of stite and municipal 
authorities to supp'ement the federal inspection, so that the rights and health 
of all consumers of meats can be proper'y safeguarded. 

The speaker also directed attention to the fact that, under the Fed>ral Meat 
Inspection law, the Department of Agriculture is without authority to cnforce 
its terms except for meats and products intended for inter-state or foreign 
commerce. 

Dr. Harry E. Barnard, State Food Commissioner of Indiana, stated that it is 
impossible to put enough federal, state or municipal food inspectors into the field to 
insure clean food for our people unless they have the constant active support of the 
women of the country. | 

Mr. W. Scott Matthews said that women’s clubs, as representatives of the great 
number of purchasing housewives, have under their control the principal means of 
opposing impure foods. If women refuse to patronize the careless merchant, he 
will soon cease to exist, because no store can be maintained without customers 

Each speaker emphasized the point that pure food is now practically secured, and 
that the attention of the housekeepers should be focused upon securing a safe and 
sanitary supply of “clean food,” inspected manufactories, bakeries, and the inspec- 
tion of those employees who handle food in its making, packing or distribution 

The rest of the time was taken up with a very profitable discussion of the difficulties 
which the various state chairmen had experienced in their work, and how the many 
difficult problems had been met. 

The most important resolution passed was the following: 

Wuereas, The Congress of the United States by the passage of the Smith-Lever 
act has made available federal funds for the education of women in Home Eco- 
nomics. 

Be It Resolved: First, that we express our great appreciation of this action; and 
} 


second, that we offer the service of the Home Economics Department of (he General 
Federation of Womens Clubs in furthering the purpose of this law. 
Altogether Home Economics Day was a wonderful success. It was a day full of 
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inspiration and every Club woman carried with her from the Biennial the feelin 
no field of club activity offered greater opportunities for doing the things worth while 
in life. 
It was very evident that a single day’s session was all too short to present the great 
movement in progress in Home Economics at the present time. 
FirorA HARTLEY GREENE 


PEARL MacDOoNALD 





